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t- RA NC ES E. WI LLA RD who after having done so much to help and bless her sisters, has now gone 


to her reward. Only a few months before her last sickness, she put the 
finishing touches to a work specially prepared by her for us—the brightest, best, strongest and greatest work of her life, entitled 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN 


This exceedingly practical and serviceable volume—the equal of which has never been issued—shows the tremendous strides which have 
already been made by women, and points out nuinerous new fields and opportunities for the gentler sex, what preparation is necessary, how 
to get into them, and what compensation may be expected from them. It shows the trium ~~ of feminine persistence, and what feminine 


grit, push and energy can accomplish. To most of its readers it will prove a revelation full of hope and inspiration. 
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° “Te show the general run of the subject matter we quote a few of the principal chapter headings: “WHAT 
What this.. isuirEFOR» “This One Thing I Do.” “COOPERATING FOR A HOME.” “What Career?” “OCCU- 
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“UP-TO-DATE RICH GIRLS.” “Women in Art.” “MY BRAVE HELPER.” “What Two Girls Did.” 
“BEAUTY AND DRESS.” “Our Aims,” and scores of others which we have no space even to refer to; treating fully, kindly, 
affectionately, and with womanly delicacy and gentleness on every subject that a woman wants to know about. If there is anything a 
woman wants to do, or thinks she can door ought to do, she will find the way laid out and made broad and clear in this book. 
if the vicissitudes of life have made it necessary for a woman to work her way, and perhaps earn support for those whom she loves and 
who are dearer to her than her own life; if she is seeking an occupation; if 
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and gloom into the broad sunlight of success and happiness. It will do for you 
what you cannot do for yourself. If there is anything in the wide world that a 
woman wants to do, or thinks she ought to do, or feels that she is capable of Total payment, including membership fee, ONLY 
doing, she will find a helping hand in this beautiful volume. Cut out and mail this Coupon to us. 
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ARE YOU 
Ambitious 
To Succeed 
In Life? 


~-To make up for the deficiency of a neg- 
lected education, to become a larger, broad 
er, truer, nobler man or woman ? 


Do you want to know how to make 
stepping-stones of your very obstacles ? 

How you can do what others have al- 
ready done? 

Do you need advice in the choice of an 
occupation or profession ? 


Would you like to get a better situation 
and more salary ? 


Do you want to go into business for 
yourself, to know how to push, build up, 
improve or enlarge your business ? 


Are you as much of a success as you 
would like to be, or ought to be ? 


Are you a square peg in a round hole? 
Do you want to know how to find your 
place and fill it ? 


SUCCESS 


will point out the way to accomplishment 
is full of the 
all romances, — the 
romance of achievement under difficulties, 
of obscure beginnings and triumphant 


and power. Every issue 


most fascinating of 


ends, of stirring stories of struggles and 
triumphs. 


SUCCESS is an Up-to-Date Journal of 
Push, 
Principle, 


Progress, 
with 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY IDEALS. 

Whatever your station, your age, your 
circumstances, your color, or nationality, 
SUCCESS will help you. Helpfulness is its 
keynote; to stimulate, inspire, and guide, 
its mission. 

A year’s subscription may make all the 
difference to you between success and 
failure. Wear threadbare clothes, econo- 
mize on food, if necessary, but do not go 
without that which will uplift, inspire and 
bring mew hope and grander success into 
your life, 


By Consulting.... 
The Latest" and nd the Be Best 
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Our New Possessions 








operations involve countries little known, and islands 

Maps are indispensable 
to every reader of a newspaper, clear, modern, accu- 
rate up-to-date maps of unfamiliar, as well as famili 


regions, 


“Success” War Atlas 


They have been scarce and costly until now. 





fills this want. 


and indexed maps, on a large scale, of more than fifty 


countries. 







It contains the latest and finest colored could be accurately understood 
Porto Rico is shown in detail, enabling any one better maps than these are made in America, and 
separately would cost $4.00, cheapest pocket form. 


NOW READY ORDER TO-DAY 


Only a Limited Supply of this Splendid Work. 
PRICE OWLY 25 CENTS, “Setivedy chances *” 


Are clearly shown, and their Important Relation 
to China, Japan and Eastern Politics. 

Cuba appears in complete detail—Provinces, Cities, 
Coast Harbors, Railroads, Trochas and Military 
int Roads. 

A Map of Havana gives its Streets, Fortifications, 


Public Buildings, Hospitals, etc., etc., so that a 


Bombardment of Havana 


These | 


to follow the Course of its Impending Conquest. 
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READ THE WAR NEWS INTELLIGENTLY 


War Naps and War Atla 


War Encircles the Globe! | 


The United States and Spain are fighting in two | 
hemispheres, and Europe is carving up Asia. 
and ports almost unheard of 


All Maps are New, 
Handsomely Colored, 


Also a brilliantly colored plate of the 


of All_Nations 


Each of these maps is 14 x21 inches in size, except 
that of the United States, which is 11x 14. 
up-to-date, and printed in the best style on good book 
paper and indexed on the margin. 
paper cover; 
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Cooper Union, New York City. 


Rare Chance! 


Teachers 


AND 


Students 


CAN MAKE 


$5.00 a Day. 


DURING 


VACATION SEASON, 


Thousands of Treaehers and Students 
devote their time to agency work. Svuc- 
cess will employ all such as its repre- 
sentatives in territory of their own selec- 
tion. No experience necessary , no Capti- 


tal required. 


Che Position of Representative 


of a great magazine is worthy of your 
& a b J 


best and most earnest consideration. 


Think, Act and Grasp the opportunity. 


DO YOU WISH 
Easy Work? 
Rapid Sales? 


Large 
Profits? 


The time 
Address 


Write for full particulars. 
to prepare for work is NOW. 
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COMMODORE DEWEY, ON HIS FLAGSHIP “OLYMPIA,” AT MANILA BAY 
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<a HE fall, as well as the rise of nations, 
& 8 as of men, is not due to chance, but 


to definite causes. 


as some 
or from any in- 
disinte- 
gration of forces. 
If any nation 
itis because 


evitable 


dies, 
its soul is dead, its character gone. 
Loss of integrity,in man or nation, 
is the beginning of decay,—not 
when a government some 
battle, or makes some honest blun- 
der in diplomacy, or experiences 
an earthquake or an epidemic, but 
when it loses its character. 
Why Rome Declined and Fell 
Disturbances and threatening 
rivalries there were in imperial 
Rome, winds of discord and oppo- 
sition from all quarters blowing 
fiercely over her vast realm; still, 
up to the fatal hour, a certain 
sense of law, as the supreme ar- 
biter in the state, was accepted 
and prevalent, in the minds of all. 
Chafe and fret and storm as he 


loses 


might, the individual at last brought himself to sub- 
But the day came when one individual, a splen- 
did man, destined to give Rome a great administra- 


mit. 


tion, we must ad- 
mit, did something 
which planted the 
evil root of death 
in his country’s 
soil. When Cesar 
came to the Rubi- 
con, as Plutarch 
tells us, that small 
stream which di- 
vided the prov- 
inces from Latium, 
he hesitated, be- 
cause he felt that 
he must respect 
the law of his coun- 
try, and not enter, 
armed, into her ter- 
ritory. He pon- 
dered long, but at 
length, putting all 
scruples aside, he 
determined to 
cross, and push on 
to Rome. 
‘‘He plunged, he 
crossed, - 
Rome was 
free no more.’ 


And 


He was not op- 
pressive and tyran- 
nical, but from that 
hour, the idea was 


introduced of the 
individual wiil of 
one man, of a 


‘*Ceesar,” good or 
bad, overriding all 
law, human or di- 
vine; and Rome 
began to show 
signs of decay. 
Good Trajans and 
Nervas' there 
might be, and un- 
doubtedly were, 
but, after all, they 
were so from per- 


of territory or power or of longevity, 
die, 


suppose, 
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“Che Land of Ill-Success” 


How Proud and Qpulent Spain Fell From her High Estate---A Record of 


18908 


Royal Misrule that may well Admonish the World 
ConrAD WILLIAMS 


sonal characteristics; but as emperors, they acted as if 
they were practically irresponsible to man or God. 
This had its extremest expression in Caligula, who, 
when it thundered and lightened terribly, to his dis- 
turbance, declared it was intolerable, that while he 


gained like hers 


Not from excess 


does a nation 





THE PALACE OF THE QUEEN-REGENT OF SPAIN, AT MADRID 


was divus, a god, there should be another who couid 
act in that manner, The very thought galled him. 
It is an error to attribute Spain's decadence to any 
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QUEEN-REGENT MARIA CHRISTINA 


dire necessity born of 
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must inevitably lead to decay, 
because her enterprise had tired itself out and its un- 
earned opulence had begotten effeminacy and weak- 
ness and sown the seeds of disintegration. 


Three Things Give Vitality 

The ‘‘ Spectator” 
Spain's decay to lack of organ- 
ization administrative 
power; but Prescott does not 
appear to favor that opinion; 
and a Spanish mind, that of 
Ignatius Loyola, organized the 
most powerful ruling and ad- 
ministrative body, in 
directions, the world has ever 
the Jesuit Society. We 
must look deeper; there is no 
inherent trouble with the Span- 
iard ; he is of noble stock. Three 
things give life; and, as long 
as they exist, in individual or 
nation, no tempests or waves of 
disaster can overwhelm them. 

Daniel Webster, when asked 
what was the greatest thought 
he had ever had, replied, *‘ My 
individual responsibility to 
God!" The first great source 


ascribes 


and 


some 


seen, 


of life is that each man shall keep himself where 
he can personally hear the messages of the Almighty 
and obey them. Out of them spring life's great issues. 


Secondly, a na- 
tion or a man lives 
only when free, 
and unhindered by 
others from think- 
ing clearly on all 
subjects, especial- 
ly on matters of 
duty. 

Thirdly, a man 
or a nation truly 
lives only when 
each, loving his 
neighbor as him- 
self, accords to ev- 
ery one else the 
same untrammeled 
freedom, the full 
enjoyment of ‘‘life, 
liberty, and the 
pursuit of happi- 


ness.”’ Given these 
three vital condi- 
tions, and their 
permanence and 


pervasive indwell- 
ing, and decay or 
possibility of 
cay is out of 
question. 


de- 
the 


Palmy Days of Glory 

‘In the begin- 
ning of the six- 
teenth century,” 
says Prescott, 
“Spain occtipied, 
perhaps, the most 
prominent position 
on the theater of 
Europe. The nu- 
merous states into 
which she had been 
so long divided 
were consolidated 
into one mon- 
archy. ‘The Mos- 
lem crescent, after 
reigning there for 

















eight ce ynger seen. ‘The authority 
of the later times, overshadow the 
infer t Che people enjoyed the 
inestima political representation, and 
exercis t ndependence. The nation 
at larg at a degree of constitutional 
freed ; any other in Christendom. 
Under iry laws and an equitable 
adn tranquillity was secured, 
pub , trade, manutactures, and 
even t ts, began to flourish; while a 
highe th the first blossoms of that 
literat ripe into so rich a harvest 
before t ntut Arms abroad kept 
pact Spain found her empire sud- 
denly rtant acquisitions both in 
Europe , New World beyond the 
waters ip treasures of countless 
wealth, wounded field for honorable 
enter} ng masonry of this mon- 
archy cz erew, displaced the stones, 
and rent 1emada sowed the seed, 
and Isa 
When Spain's ress Began to Decline 
On t I emada constrained the 
gentle Isz e ‘‘extirpation of heresy,” 
and s < the hierarchy for the In- 
quisit y November 1, 1478, Spain 
bega r Torquemada’s power, de- 
clares |! a two hundred and twenty 
wel ven thousand, three hun- 
ired nctled by various other 
pena r of Spain's discovery of 
Am shed into the presence of 
Ferd I flinging down the cruci- 
fix, da Jews in their dominions. 
Ove irnestness, they yielded, 
in that ‘‘ From Spain shall be 
expt vhich no nation can spare 
wit f men who prefer to be 
exile t doo 1rough which they 
see s A in Spain, no man shall 
ibed by others, whether 
as t is in Galileo's case, as to 
whet the centre of all; and 
that mea man, the ‘ neighbor,’ is also 
to be as he is circumscribed.” 
lo ot ‘‘waged war upon 
freedo ry form; in 1400, he burned 
Hebr: than six thousand volumes 
of O Salamanca, the seat of learn- 
ny 
pel those not to think, 
who 1 ada, a fiat which has 
hast 
Wh Ss r, she began to obey, 
and |! t inevitable. And it is 
not a Madrid editor complains 
lat S vy worn-out minds.” 
To Stop Thinking Means Ignorance and Inefficiency 
Po to a nation, terrible mis- 
chief. Fi at appears on the surface, 
that igt vail, that Spain shall have 
nteen millions who can 
read a i nation be alive with pro- 
Siv re the order has been, since 
i Stop up the lake, its 
intlows a you make a stagnant pond; 


and on it the brightness 

pling glitter of living, 

oving not know how to do the right 

t ive Blanco,—while all 

1e W nee and folly,—can hold 
ig er the news’ that Boston 
and N é and can make these 
EO] ida stopped from thinking, 


' do everything but 
thins proud, active-minded race, 
allow work and play, ex- 
grit swelling boastful- 
the flux of words, in place 

ormance. 
l tages of superior armor and 
weap age and cunning, and of 
a y presence inspired in the 
mind e Incas had enabled them 
to D alth of Mexico and Peru, 
ich gmented still further by ex- 
cess for four hundred years from 
the I V gave the haughty Dons 
e mea gilded idleness and folly, 
lepr ful stimulus of competitive 
indu the Anglo-Saxon race to 
chang terial world, and of that un- 
tra t ght and aspiration which 
has rs to almost ‘‘explore the 
limit infinite” 1n art, science, 
other worthy mental and 
spit ’ Let him who doubts the power 





rf tter progress turn carefully 
the ) for four centuries, and 
note n her great men other than 
Cerva Lope de Vega and Coronado, 
since t emada, Cortez and Pizarro. 
set | ritory in 1900 bids fair to be 


what it was in 1600, 


SUCCESS 


Instead of exploring a broad field of intellectual or 
semi-intellectual activities and enjoyments, such as 
political harangues, vast religious and philanthropic 
conventions, lyceum lectures, Shakespearean plays,and 
the expanse of free literature,—all of which require 
thought and create thought and freedom of thought, 
the Spaniards have frequented the arena, with its 
bull-fights, devoting Sunday, the day of thought, 
home and humanity, to such brutal enjoyments. And 
so the mind of the Spaniard, perhaps inherently as 
fine as that of the Anglo-Saxon, is degraded into 
watching the torments of a bull or the pugnacious 
antics of two feathered bipeds. 


Cuba Libre and a New Spain 

Will this decline of Spain stop short of a ‘‘fall?” I 
believe it will; I trust it will. The turning-point may 
be near. America will free Cuba and hand her over 
to the native Cubans, after exacting guarantees that 
will allow her people to think. She will deal ina sim- 
ilar liberal spirit with Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Then Spain may begin to realize, as China did, in the 
astonishing lesson she received from Japan,—that 
character born of thought rules in this world. Spain 
must be allowed to think, must be aroused to think. 
By revolution of government, or of society,some great 
leader.—Sagasta, perhaps, who seems sagacious and 
good-willed,—may come to the front and give Spain 
religious toleration, public schools, a free press, and 
inaugurate industrial and philanthropic and social 
reforms. Then, perhaps, a new Spain. whose mil- 
ions will read and write, will make character God- 
ward and manward, as a natural result of spiritual 
freedom, mental training and industrial activity. Such 








WILLIAM R. DAY, OUR NEWLY APPOINTED SECRETARY OF STATE 


a Spain will remember the bull-fights and the other 
gross pleasures of to-day only as relics of barbarism. 
She may not change her creed, but she will not retain 
the bigotry with which she has narrowed it for ages, 
even in its noblest tenets. She may not be less 
wealthy than in the past, but her possessions will be 
sanctified to her use and enjoyment by the honest toil 
which will be necessary to acquire them. Thus, it 
may well happen that Spain, no less than Cuba, may 
become free and regenerate in the truest sense, as a 
result of American conquest 


ce ad 


TRUE NOBILITY 
James Russe_L LOWELL 


OR this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not: 
I almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life-springs are dried up with burning pain. 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee, look again, 
Look inward, through the depths of thine own soul, 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain? 
Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own: 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will bright light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 
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President McKinley's “ 
“ Right-Dand Men 


Secretary William R. Day and Assistant Secretary 
John Bassett Moore 


ANTON may well be proud to furnish to the 
nation its President and its Secretary of State 
at the same time. That town was proud of 
the two men before the national recognition, 

and now it is doubly so. 

Secretary William R. Day was born at Ravenna, 
Ohio, and is forty-nine years old. He studied in the 
literary and law departments of Michigan University, 
whence he went to Canton as law partner of William 
A. Lynch. He was the mainstay of the firm in the 
courts. In 1886, he was the nominee of both parties 
as a judge in the Court of Common Pleas. In 1889, 
President Harrison appointed him Judge of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 

‘‘He is a first-class man in every respect,” say the 
Cantonese. He is not magnetic nor showy, is self- 
contained, although capable of enthusiasm toward 
those he loves, notably the President of the United 
States. He is eminently fair, clean in morals and 
conduct; genial in his connections with men, upright 
in bearing, and polished in address, in a noble way. 
‘*He strikes you,” says the New York ‘‘Herald,” ‘as 
a man far above the average.” 

His Brain is a Repository of Facts 

‘‘Itis a common statement by mem- 
bers of the Canton bar, that Day's 
brain is a chamber whose four walls 
are lined from floor to ceiling with 
thousands of drawers. Each drawe: 
is labeled, and when he wishes its 
contents, he has only to grasp th, 
knob and pull it out. It is worth 
while to listen to him discuss the con 
dition of crops in Ohio, the beauties 
of drainage, the possibilities of en 
gineering feats in his section, and 
the probable principle of construction 
which obtained in the erection of the 
bridge defended by Horatius, aided 
by Lartius and Herminius. 


A Devoted Home-maker 

Mrs. Day is a woman of exceed 
ing loveliness of chdracter. Since 
her marriage, she has lived no life 
outside of the lives of her husband 
and children. So intense has been 
her devotion to him and them, that 
she has taken no leading part in the 
social development of Canton,though 
titted by every grace of mind and 
heart to adorn it. She is a reader 
omnivorous and discerning. Fiction, 
history, travel, biography, sociologi- 
cal essays, are all devoured with 
equal avidity, and assimilated with 
equal certainty. 

She is an accomplished musician, 
and possesses many other acquire- 
ments to make home the best place 
in the world. 

Secretary and Mrs. Day have four 
children, all boys, William L., Lu- 
ther, Stephen, and Rufus. The eld- 
est is now studying law at Ann Ar- 
bor, the second will soon begin the 
study of law, and the younger two are in the Canton 
schools. 


Professor Moore’s Appointment 

John Bassett Moore, who succeeds Judge Day as 
Assistant Secretary of State, was born in Smyrna, 
Delaware, in 1860, his father being a practicing phy- 
sician of the town. After a preliminary education in 
the private schools of Felton, Delaware, he entered, 
at the age of sixteen years, the University of Vir- 
ginia, at Charlottesville, where, during his three 
years’ course, he gave special attention to the classics, 
general history, literature, logic, and moral philosophy. 
When twenty years old, he entered the law office of 
Edward G. Bradford, at that time one of the leading 
lawyers of Wilmington, where he studied law for 
three years, and began the practice of law. 

He was Third Assistant Secretary of State under 
Blaine. Columbia University called Mr. Moore in 
April, 1891, to accept the Hamilton Fish Chair of In- 
ternational Law and Diplomacy, and he accepted. 
Secretary Blaine objected to his leaving, and induced 
the university to grant him a year’s leave of absence; 
so, in reality, it was not until 1892 that he severed his 
connection with the Department of State. Even then, 
he gave up an advantageous prospect, as Secretary 
Blaine offered to promote him to First Assistant Sec- 
retary if he would remain. Since his acceptance of 
the Columbia chair, however, Mr. Moore has, on sev- 
eral occasions, given the State Department the benefit 
of his knowledge of international law. 
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Three Great Naval Commanders 
Sampson, Schley, and Evans, and their Records — The 
Men who Guide Our Fleets to Victory 


T has been repeatedly prophesied that 


in the war for ‘‘Cuba Libre,’ men 
hitherto unknown will become fa- 
mous. .QOne man about whom com- 


paratively little was known,—Com 
modore Dewey,—has already partially 
this belief. But the three 
is expected are Sampson, 





verified 
whom most 


from 
Schley, and Evans. 
Captain William T. Sampson 

Captain William Thomas Sampson has risen by 


men 


force of merit, from very humble life. He was born in 
Palmyra, New York, February 9, 1840. His father was 
a day laborer, sawing wood from house to house, 
during the winter; and ‘‘Billy” trudged along with 
him, splitting and piling up the wood. He attended 
the common schools when he could. 

Something in the youth must have been promising, 
for ‘‘ Squire Southwick” secured him a position at the 
Naval Academy, and he was graduated first in his 
His promotion in the navy has been rapid. 
He was on the ‘‘Patapsco” when she was destroyed in 
Charleston harbor, in 1865. He has been in the 
European Squadron, and in the Asiatic Squadron. In 
1886, he was made Superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy. 

Captain Sampson owns the famous Mormon Hill 
farm, upon which is the hill where Joseph Smith dug. 
as he alleged, the golden plates from which the Book 
of Mormon was printed. George Sampson, his enter- 
prising brother, works the farm for the commander. 

Captain Samp- 
whole past 
career is a promise 
of judicious and res- 
olute service in Cu- 
ban waters. 

Winfield Scott Schley 

Winfield Scott 
Schley was a Mary- 
land boy, from Fred- 
erick County, born 
October 9, 1839. He 
was graduated at the 
United States Naval 
Academy in 
was attached to the 
‘‘Niagara” and the 
‘‘Potomac,”” was on 
the gunboat ‘‘Wi- 
nona,” and on the 
sloo ps **Mononga- 
hela’ and **Rich- 
mond” in all the en- 
gagements which 
led to the capture of 
Port Hudson 

In 1865, he was in 
Chinese waters, 
quelling an insur- 
rection on the Chincha Islands, and, the same year, 
in service at San Salvador. He was an instructor at 
the Naval Academy from 1866 till 1869; served on the 
Asiatic Squadron in 1869-72, and aided in the capture 
of the Corean forts in 1871. He was promoted to Com- 
mander in June. 1874. In 1876-79, he was on the 
Brazil station He was commissioned Chief of 
Equipment and Recruiting at the Navy Department 
in 1885. 

During a cruise of the ‘‘Essex,”’ Schley sailed to the 
South Shetland Islands in search of a missing whaler, 
and rescued a shipwrecked crew on the islands of 
Tristan d'Acunha. In the Valparaiso episode it was 
Schley who maintained the dignity of the United 
States; he was then in command of the “Baltimore.” 

But his great exploit was his expedition in search of 
Greely and his companions, whom he found and 
rescued at Cape Sabine, in Grinnell Land, passing, 
during the voyage, through fourteen hundred miles 
ot ice, 

In March, 1884, he was ordered to take the ‘‘The- 
tis,” ‘‘Bear,”’ and ‘‘Alert,”” and proceed to the Arctic 
waters, to find and rescue Greely. On August 1, of 
the same year, he entered Portsmouth harbor, and 
brought with him Lieutenant Greely and the six sur- 
vivors of his expedition. ‘Two thousand American 
sailors welcomed them. 


“Fighting Bob Evans” 

Is Captain Evans to be the John Paul Jones of the 
Cuban War? It seems natural to suppose so,when we 
consider the spirit of the man. He is in command of 
the “Iowa.” In all probability he will not wait to re- 
ceive attacks, but will himseif seek occasions for battle. 

Captain Evans was born in Virginia, in 1846, and 
‘during his boyhood broke colts, shot rabbits, and at- 
tended such schools as the mountains of Virginia in 
those days afforded.” In 1855, at the death of his 


class. 


son's 


1560, 





WINFIELD SCOTT SCH LEY 


father, he went to live with his uncle in Washington, 
D. C., where he attended Gonzaga College. 


SUCCESS 


With two hundred dollars and a navy revolver, he 
started for Salt Lake City, which he reached after a 
hard passage, and being shot twice by Indians. In 
1860, he joined his class at the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, and afterwards, during the war, served as a 
midshipman and ensign. He served on board the 
frigate ‘‘Powhatan,” in the flying squadron,under Ad- 
miral Lardner, and also in the Gulf of Mexico, under 
the same officer; afterwards in the North Atlantic,un- 
der Admiral Porter and Commander Schenck. It was 
during this sea service that he participated in the 
desperate assault upon and capture of Fort Fisher. 

A forlorn hope, made up of volunteers from the 
fleet,was sent against the hitherto impregnable works, 
and ‘Fighting Bob,” yet a mere lad, was one of the 
volunteers. It was one of the most desperate and san- 
guinary assaults of the war. When it was over the 
young midshipman lay in the corpse-piled trench at 
the foot of the breastworks, wounded in four 
places, and half strangled beneath the dead and 
dying. He had been shot through both legs, and re- 
ceived two slighter wounds in the body. He narrowly 
escaped laying down his life at the beginning of the 
game on that bloody beach under the guns of Fort 
Fisher. From the effects of the wounds received on 
that day, he lay in the hospital for months, and was 
afterwards retired from active service. A_ bullet 
through the right knee, aided by bad surgery and 
neglect, caused a permanent stiffness of that joint, 
and a drawing up of the leg so as to render the right 
foot useless. Under these conditions, he was com- 
pelled to submit to another operation. This was per- 
formed by the celebrated Dr. Gross, of Philadelphia, 
who broke the joint and straightened the leg. After 
recovering from this operation, Evans was promptly 
restored to the active list at his own request. He was 
soon promoted, by act of Congress, for conspicuous 
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WILLIAM THOMAS SAMPSON 


A FAMOUS TRIO OF NAVAL LEADERS 


gallantry, and sailed for China on the ‘‘Delaware,” 
the flagship of Vice-Admiral Rowad. 
Knew all About Steel Ships 

Evans has been in the Mediterranean, on the Ad- 
visory Board which recommended steel for war ves- 
sels, and in Carnegie’s great establishment, as inspec- 
tor of steel. When Secretary Whitney began the 
building of the new navy, Evans was detailed as 
chief inspector of steel. In 1896, while in command 
of the battleship ‘‘Indiana,” he offered to go to Cuba 
and whip the Spanish fleet single-handed. 

‘Fighting Bob Evans” is his sobriguet,; he chafes un- 
der inaction; whatever the need, he will do his duty. 


fe ad 


KEEP YOUR GRIP ON THE BEST THINGS 
ON'T lose Courage, Spirit brave; 
Carry it with you to the grave. 
Don't lose Time in vain distress ! 
Work, not worry, brings success. 
Don't lose Hope! Who lets her stray, 
Goes forlornly all the way. 
Don't lose Patience, come what will ! 
Patience ofttimes outruns skill. 
Don't lose Gladness! Every hour, 
Blooms for you some happy flower. 
Though be foiled your dearest plan, 
Don’t lose Faith in God and man.— Se/ected. 


+ 


O friend, never strike sail to fear. Come into port 
grandly, or sail with God the seas.— Emerson. 


What's brave, what's noble, let's do it after the high 
Roman fashion, and make death proud to take us. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 





The Dero of Manila Bay 


Rear Admiral George Dewey ,.. How and Why He Won 
His Victory 
See Frontispiece, Page 4 


APTURE or destroy the Spanish squadron,” 
were Dewey s orders. ‘ Never were instruc 
tions more effectually carried out,” says 


‘‘Within seven hours 


nothing 


James Gordon Bennett 
after arriving on the 
mained to be done. 
‘‘Here is asummary of Commodore Dewey's work 


up to date :— 


scene ot action, re- 


**Monday, April 25.—Received the news of the declara 
tion of war. Quitted British waters 

**Wednesday.—Sailed tor Manila at the fastest speed that 
could be made with the coal supply of th 

“Saturday night.—Passed the batteries at the entrance 
of Manila Bay. 

““Sunday.—Sunk, burned or captured all of the Spanish 
squadron; silenced and destroyed three batteries 

**Monday.—Occupied navy yard; blew up six batteries at 
the entrance to the bay; cut the cable; established block 
ade of Manila; drove the Spanish forces out of Cavite 

‘Tuesday and Wednesday.—Swept the lower bay and 
entrance of torpedoes. Gave well-earned rest. 
Prepared official dispatches 


Magnitude of the Victory 

The losses of the Spaniards include ten warships, 
several torpedo boats, two transports, the navy yard, 
and nine batteries. Including the losses ashore, about 
1,200 Spaniards were killed or wounded. The 
mated value of the Spanish property destroyed or 
captured is $6,000,000, ‘The total American loss was 
eight men wounded and ¢5,000 damage to the ships. 

This statement is a brief, graphic account of one of 
the greatest naval battles of modern times, or of any 
times. The people,fo1 
months, will go on 
talking of the details 
and incidents,and the 
work gloriously be- 
gun will expand, no 
doubt, to the 
sion of the Philip- 


e ships. 


crews 


esti 


pe SSECS- 


pines. 
“It may surprise 
some Americans,” 


saysa foreign diplomat, 
‘to know that Dewey's 


victory carries with it 
spoils of war probably 
larger than were ever 
before decided by the 
issue of one battle. The 
future value and influ- 
ence of this conquest 


are almost incalculable. 

“Studying the situa- 
tion as it exists,we must 
assume that, at the fall 
of the Philippines, the 
United States will claim 
as their due all the na- 
tional results of such a 
capture. By this one 
victory, the United 
States acquired at least 
the right of disposal of 
the destinies of more 
than 9,000,000 people. Together with the Philippines go 
the Mariana Islands, the Pelews and the Carolines. The 
Philippines have an area of 114,360 square miles, the Ma- 
riana or Ladrone islands, of 440 square miles, the Pelews 
and Carolines, of 1,450. Stretching eastward from the 
Philippines, these groups extend about 45 degrees of 
longitude. 

‘Continental Europe does not expect that the United 
States will abate one jot of the demands she may make 
on Spain by reason of this victory. Therefore we do not 
only consider the Philippines lost to Spain, but also her 
other important possessions linked to them.” 

The Why and Wherefore 

But why did Commodore Dewey,—Admiral Dewey, 
as the nation is impatient to call him,—why did he 
win this decisive victory ? 

No accident was it, but a piece of good workman- 
ship, in which the qualities of mind and of will were 
extraordinarily combined and active. ‘This com- 
plete victory was the product of forethought, cool, 
well-balanced judgment, discipline and bravery.” 

It was these qualities of intellect and resolution on 
Dewey's part which won the victory; and, on the part 
of the marines, it was good gunnery, discipline, cour- 
age and grit. 

Dewey's Sleepless Preparation 

It was hard work, sleepless attention, which won 
the victory, says Dewey himself. His letter to his 
family, under date of April 2, said that he was very 
much fatigued, and that he had not enjoyed over a1 
hour's sleep a night for a month, preparing his fleet 

And back of all was the buoyancy of a good cause 
Humanity nerved the arm which struck. 

‘* Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

And, beyond all else, he won because the Almighty, 
to whom all the shields of the earth belong, wrought 
for us ‘“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” “It 
is a triumph in a just cause, by the grace of God,” 
says President McKinley. 


ROBLEY D. EVANS 


Hi Millionaire of Manhood 
Engiand’s “ Gran 


His Greats 


i Old Man”’ Dies the Death of the Right- 
Close of a Noble Career... Elements of 


W. Anorn 


warrior; this is he 
urms should wish to be. 
WORDSWORTH. 


asked the vicar 
ins-in-the-Fields, England, of a 
ing-sweeper, lying ill. 
Mr. Gladstone.” 


en to see you ?” 


asked the vicar. 
repeated the sick man. 
inquired the vicar, 
could not understand why the 
hequer, although then living in 
| upon a sick crossing-tender. 
he invalid, ‘the always had a 
he passed my crossing, and 
he missed me. He asked my 
ny place, where I was, and 
ill, he asked for my ad- 
So he called to see 


stone 


to visit you ?” 


1 was 


1 on paper. 


from the Bible, and prayed,” 
Wa 
His Life was Devoted to Humanity 
os not unusual with William E. Glad- 
ted the character of England’s 
1 character whose weight was felt 
fair nations. His life was 
so much so 
the world 
tion For 
a bor- 
London, 
> his son, 
was too 
thers and 
to stop to 
became a 
and 
Thursday 
folded his 
died the 
hteous, 
assembled 
i per- 
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deep 
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has 


SUCCESS 


situation; and, amid all his public and private duties, 
he not only spent eleven terms more in the study of 
law, but he studied Greek constantly, and read every 
well-written book or paper he could obtain, so deter- 
mined was he that his life should be rounded out to 
its fullest measure, ard that his mind should have 
broad and liberal culture. 

He persisted in these things until he had become 
almost literally a bundle of good habits, each valuable 
alone, but all united making their possessor too strong 
to be broken, whatever might happen. His habit of 
industry was, no doubt, irksome and tedious at first, 
but, practiced so conscientiously and persistently, it 
gained a momentum which astonished the world. 
His habit of thinking, close, persistent, and strong, 
made him a power. He formed a habit of accurate, 
keen observation, allowing nothing to escape his at- 
tention, until he could observe more in half a day in 
London than a score of men who have eyes but see 
not. Thus he multiplied himself many times. He 
formed a habit of cheerfulness, of looking on the 
bright side of things, thus saving himself much need- 
less waste of energy from friction and despondency, 
which are like sand upon the axles of the chariot of 
life. 

His Influence for Good was Paramount 

But above all other powers he possessed was his 
influence for good upon all around him. ‘I was a 
thoroughly idle boy,” said Bishop Hamilton, of Salis- 
bury, England; ‘‘but I was saved from worse things 
by getting to know Gladstone.” We are told that the 
effect of his example was so great that men who fol- 
lowed him at college ten years later, declared that 
“undergraduates drank less in the forties because 
Gladstone had been so courageously abstemious in 
the thirties.” 

But what was the mainspring of this life of splendid 
achievement and consecration to the noblest purposes, 
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MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE SURROUNDED BY THEIR CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILDREN AT HAWARDEN PARK 


which should be 
yone who studies his career. 

seventy-six years ago, he 

n which he noted, neatly 

which he wished to treasure. 

learned the priceless value 

omize it. Through life he 

a little book in his pocket, 

moment should slip from 

buke 1s such a life to the thou- 

hours, and days, and weeks, 

the diamond-dust of 

hoarded even the almost impal- 


Gladstone 


ars, of 


Whole Strength into his Work 
th all his training, he could not do 
so he threw his entire strength 
lertook. In this way he ac- 
a marvelous faculty of mastering 
glancing over its pages for 
Webster and Macaulay, he would 
nowledge of a volume than most 

ling it carefully. 

win. Although he had spent 
ration for his lite-work; in spite 
natural endow- 
have been deemed sufficient by 
notwithstanding he had gained, 
coveted prize of a seat in parlia- 
led to make himself master of the 


OOK DV 


remarkable 


which closed so peacefully at the age of eighty-eight 
years, four months and twenty days,in the ripeness of 
years and the fullness of honors? Read his story 
carefully, and you will find that he had a good mother, 
and a father whom he respected; but you will also 
realize that the spring uncoiled from within that un- 
folded his victorious destiny. He heeded his parents’ 
teachings : he pondered the truth’s of the Bible; but not 
less than by these, perhaps, was he moved by books, 
as was also true of Washington and Franklin and 
Lincoln, and Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mary Lyon, 
and Mary A. Livermore and Frances E. Willard. ‘‘My 
whole life,” said he, ‘thas been deeply influenced by 
reading the works of Aristotle, St. Augustine, Dante, 
and Bishop Butler.” Such books, or those of our day 
which are better adapted to interest youth, will wind 
up in the inmost soul of every true youth, as Horace 
Mann used to say, a spring whose uncoiling shall 
wheel the spheres. A great physical presence has 
gone with the burial of William Ewart Gladstone; 
but a towering spiritual presence remains and will 
long remain in the vast influence of such a life. Lyt- 
ton well says :— 
Lives Phidias in his work alone ? 
His Jove returns to air: 
But wake one Godlike shape from stone, 
And Phidian thought is there! 
Blot out the Iliad from the earth. 
Still Homer's thought would fire 
Each deed that boasts sublimer worth, 
And each diviner lyre. 
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Cuba’s Soldier-President 
Bartolome Masso, the First Executive of the New-Born 
Republic 
See lilustration on First Page 


HEN Cuba becomes free and peacefui, 
Americans visiting that island will 
hear the people speak of the Revolution- 
ary Fathersof Cuda Libre, as we speak 
of Washington, Putnam, Franklin, and 
other leaders in our struggle for inde- 
pendence. 
The Executive Department of the¢ 
Cuban government includes the follow 
ing names: President, General Bartolome Masso, 
Vice-President and Secretary of War, Domingo 
Capote; Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Andreas Mo 
reno; Secretary of Finance, Ernesto Fonta; Secretary 
of the Interior, Manuel Silva. 


The Soldier-President 

Bartolome Masso, the first President of Free Cuba 
has spent a lifetime in the service of his native land. 
He is a native of Manzanillo, and his parents were 
wealthy people of good social standing. He studied 
science and letters, was graduated from Havana Uni 
versity, traveled in Europe, and on returning to Cuba, 
engaged in literature. His political writings attracted 
widespread attention, and while they won him popu 
larity among the Cubans, they also made him many 
influential enemies among the Spanish official class 
He took an active part in the ten years’ war, whic! 
began in 1868, and, under the leadership of Genera 
Cespedes, obtained a thorough insight into military 
tactics. After the treaty of peace 
he left the country, but returned to 
take part in the rising which took 
place, six months later, in 1878. He 
was seized and imprisoned in Morro 
Castle, and atter a time was deport 
ed to Spain. On being released, hi 
returned to Cuba and engaged 1 
sugar-planting. When the flag ot 
Free Cuba was raised in 1895, Masso 
was among the first in the field. He 
assembled a small party of men at 
his estate of La Jaquita, in Manzan 
illo, and there, on February 24 0 
that year, he boldly proclaimed th 
independence of Cuba from Spanis 
rule. His name and influence gav 
much strength to the patriot move 
ment. Many attempts were mad: 
by Spain to induce him to leave thx 
field, but in vain. When the revolu- 
tionary war swept over the island, 
he joined his forces with those raised 
by Colonel Amador Guerra and Gen- 
eral Jesus Rabi, and moved on San- 
tiago de Cuba City, in the outskirts 
of which he joined General Moncada 
Assuming chief command of th 
Cuban army, he directed all its move 
ments in the eastern department 
until the arrival in Cuba of General 
Maximo Gomez and Jose Marti. 

Masso is hailed by Cubans every- 
where as **The Father of his Coun 
try,’—the Washington of Cuba. H 
has led many a forlorn hope, and 
has inspired the patriot forces with 
something of his own indomitabl 
courage. His election as President 
was a spontaneous national tribute to his character 
and achievements. 


A SOUTHERN HERO 

Ensign Worth Bagley, born in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
April 6, 1874, son of Mayor W. H. Bagley, of the Confeder- 
ate Army, and grandson of Governor Jonathan Wort! 
won appointment to Annapolis in a competitive examina 
tion, was graduated high ir his class, and served on th 
‘*Texas” and other warships. He was on the ‘*Maine” as 
clerk to Captain Sigsbee a few months before it was blow 
up at Havana, and was transferred from it as executiv 
officer on the *‘Winslow.” In February last, he was pul 
licly thanked for his courage in rescuing sailors on th 
New Jersey coast. He was a young man of lofty chara 
ter, with high ideas and unblemished life, and was th 
idol of the city in which he was born. Half an hour after 
the news of his death was received, his mother received a 
letter written on May 8. He closed by saying: ‘Have no 
fear for me; I am in perfect safety.” 


a 


TO HONOR STUDENTS 

Success will be glad to publish photographs and brict 
sketches of the Honor Students from classes graduating 
this year, from college and university. It will also give. 
from time to time, the names of students who have distin- 
guished themselvesin any way during their college course, 
either in their studies, essays, debates, orations, etc., 0! 
special merit. 

Success also offers a prize of five dollars for the best- 
written and most interesting account of ‘‘How a ‘98 Grac- 
uate worked his way through College.” 
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.. One Gloman’s Success ..’, 


The Eventful Story of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Long and Active Life, and Her 
Self-Sacrificing Efforts for Womankind 


Haryor Hoitt CAHOON 


SHALL never put aside 
my work while I have 
life and strength to 
continue it.” 

The representative 
woman of the century 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, now in her 
eighty-fourth year. She 
came into the world 
soon after the dawn of 
the century, and she 
has been identified 
with it, and with gen- 
eral measures of reform 
for the benefit of wo- 
men, ever since she 
was old enough to wield 
a pen or to make a 

speech. To her, more than to most women in public 

There has never been 





AT 21 YEARS OF AGE 


life, belongs the word ‘‘success.” 
a time when she did not command the respect of her 
bitterest opponents and her most insistent antagonists ; 
and to-day she stands the peer of all women in her field 
of labor, as one who has struggled and fought, and 
who still struggles and fights for her weaker, less 
gifted and less courageous sisters. Her enthusiastic 
friends and admirers have conferred upon her the title 
of the ‘Grand Old Woman,” just as all good Britons 
refer to Mr. Gladstone as the *‘Grand Old Man.” 
She has fought for the amelioration of womankind, 
just as Gladstone has sent his name down to posterity 
as the champion of greater liberty for all mankind. 

Mrs. Stanton’s home is in the West Central Park 
region of greater New York, and there she spends the 
most of her time in her work-room,—the work-room 
of a woman in her eighty-fourth year. In appear- 
ance, she suggests Queen Victoria. They resemble 
each other in stature and looks, and are also about 
the same age. 

Activity in Old Age 

As I entered the room, she moved her chair back 
from the desk and gave me a small, plump, delicately 
molded hand. Then she put aside her 
work with the leisurely air of one who 
has plenty of time in which to complete 
her labors; her desk was covered with 
sheets of legal cap written over with 
bold, strong, characteristic chirography. 
Mrs. Stanton no longer sees what she 
writes, but depends entirely upon the 
cunning of the hand that has written 
so much, so ably, and to such great pur- 
pose. Later, she explained that with the 
aid of her glasses, she can read what she 
has written; and I noticed that every 
word on the pages before her was as 
legible as though it had been eye-wit- 
nessed by the one who penned it. 

Mrs. Stanton has always carried the 
domestic atmosphere into her public 
work, and her surroundings emphasize 
the statement. The walls of the room 
where she does her work are covered 
with pictures, mostly portraits, and are 
nearly all souvenirs of her career. Her 
experience has been so wide, and has 
extended over so many years, that she 
is sought and interviewed upon all sub- 
jects of general interest, and when asked 
to talk about success, she smiled confi- 
dently, as one who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with that interesting subject. 


An Analysis of Success 

‘““There are three kinds of success,” she said. 
‘*The man whe devotes his life to the accumulation 
of wealth, enjoys the popular kind of success in 
which the world believes. There is no question about 
that kind of success. Then there is the one who de- 
votes all his energies and powers to intellectual 
development and self-culture. This is not so popular, 
but I believe it to be of a higher order. In my opin- 
ion, the grandest of all successes to be attained 1n 
this life, 1s that which is the result of unwearied and 
ceaseless devotion to a principle which is intended for 
the general benefit and good of humanity. Of course, 
the world will not agree with me in this opinion, but 
when has it agreed with me in any opinion until I 
have compelled it todo so? That has been my suc- 
cess. The career of Henry George comprehends the 
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SUCCESS 
e idea which I mean to 
convey. The life of a 
reformer is the most 
successful life. The 
martyrs who were 
burned at the stake 
were succes ses. 

‘‘Whatever success I have achieved, I attribute to 
the self-assertiveness and determination of my char- 
acter. When my own conscience satisfies me that a 
thing is right, I have the courage to stand for 
it and to fight for it. It requires a great 
deal of planning and thinking to be a 
politician, but the truth is easily and 
quickly told. Truth is marked on 
the guiceboard to perfect success, 

truth and persistence,—and I 
shall never put aside my work 
while I have life and strength 
to continue it.” 

Then Mrs.Stanton leaned 
back in her chair and be- 
came reminiscent, for all 
the world like anybody's 
own grandmother when 
she is getting ready to 
tell the children a story. 


Memories of Girlhood 

‘When I was a little 
girl,” she said, ‘I used 
to hear the stories of 
wrongs told to my fa- 
ther in his law office, by 
women who went to him 
for counsel. I was eight 
years old at that time, and 
my nature was intense, pas- 
sionate, and aggressive. 
Those stories of injustice are 
my earliest impressions. I ques- 
tioned my father about the rem- 
edy, and he told me that the law 
was the law, and could not be 
remedied. Atthat time, woman 
was a possession and a slave. 
After that, he showed me the 
books in which the laws were 
printed, and I secretly deter- 
mined to fix the bad laws by destroying them. I re- 
member one day when I followed a woman who was 
leaving the office, and sought to give her comfort by 
confiding to her that I had marked all the bad laws 
with a pencil, and that I intended to cut them all out 
of the books, and thus obliterate them forever. After- 
wards, she told my father what I had said, and he, 





JUST ABOUT AS TALL AS QUEEN VICTORIA 


without referring to the design I had in mind, told me 
that there were a great many books in the world just 
like those I had seen, and that the only way to correct 
the unjust laws was to go before the legislatures 
when I grew to the years of womanhood. Years 
afterwards my father was horrified when I did the 
very thing that he had told me to do. I remember 
that even the students in my father’s office were de- 
lighted by my childish belligerency against injustice, 
and amused themselves by worrying me with tales 
which illustrated the sufferings of my sex, and every 
story that I heard strengthened my determination to 
devote my life to woman's cause. 


Purpose in Life 

“I think if every young girl should be so taught 
during her childhood and girlhood, that she would 
grow up with some definite purpose in life,—with 
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something to accomplish which would tend to make 
her own life and the lives of other women better, the 
world would be very much improved. I believe in 
a definite purpose for girls. The thing which most re- 
tards,and militates against woman's self-development, 
is self-sacrifice. Put it down in capital letters, that 
self-development is a higher duty than self-sacrifice. 
Women have always believed that they were born to 
be sacrificed, and I have made it my duty and my 
life-work to teach them the contrary. If I have suc- 
ceeded in that, I have attained sufficient 
success. 

‘‘Good health, an essential qualifi- 
cation for success, was my inheri- 

tance. My father, who was a 
judge of the United States 
‘Supreme Court, died at the 

age of eighty-six, having 

practiced law for four 
generations. During the 
twelve years that I was 
in the em ploy of the 

Lyceum Lecture Bu- 

reau, I never missed 
an engagement, 
though I traveled 
from Maine to Texas 

in all sorts of weath- 
er, and frequently un- 
der almost insur- 
mountable difficul- 
ties." Here Mrs.Stan- 
ton pointed toward a 
chiffoniere of drawers, 
and continued: ‘That 
is filled with speeches, 
every one of which has 
been delivered many 
times during the fifty 

years of my itinerancy. I 

rarely speak now, although 
only last summer I addressed 
an audience of five thousand 
people in the open air, and I 
felt as fresh and unwearied 
after it as I ever did in my 
younger days. But I can reach 
more people with my pen than 
; Ican with my voice. 

‘Life has been a perpetual joy to me, and with the 
opening of each day I go about my duties with re- 
newed zeal and enthusiasm. I shall never put aside 
my work, while I have life and strength to continue it.” 

Replying to an interrogation regarding a comparison 
between her private life and her public career, Mrs. 
Stanton said: ‘‘My private life was a part of my de- 
velopment for later work. I have fre- 
quently been told to remain at home and 
attend to my children, but as I never 
left them until they were in college, and 
as the advice generally came from wo- 
men who were as devoted to society as 
I was to my principles, I ne®er thought 
It worth heeding. I have had eight chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living. My son 
who died lived to be fifty years old. I 
taught them to be apostles of individu- 
alism, and when they were young I was 
always their companion in games and 
dances, and there was ever the utmost 
familiarity between us.” 

Literary Labors 

Since Mrs. Stanton's eightieth birth- 
day, she has completed a five-hundred- 
page book of reminiscences, entitled, 
‘Eighty Years and More.” This 1s in 
addition to her work on the **‘Woman’s 
Bible,” and her many contributions to 
the current literature of the day. 

“I realize that I may now be taken 
away at any time,” she said, ‘‘but the 
thought does not depress me, nor does 
the fact that my eyes have failed deter 
my labors.” 

Thus this grand old woman is passing 
the last days of her busy life, rounding 
it out more fully and completely with 
every hour that passes. The mornings 
are devoted to her pen, and in the after- 
noon she listens to the news of the day, 
or to some favorite book. She has been the instrument 
of an idea, and the success she has attained proves 
how tirelessly she has fought for it. 


LINCOLN KNEW HOW TO DO IT 


Henry Haynie recently told the following Lincoln story: 
When I was a boy, living in Springfield, Illinois, 1 was 
selected to collect money to buy a new equipment for our 
fire department hose cart. I visited Abe Lincoln and told 
him my story. He asked me many questions in a most 
serious manner; and then, in conclusion, remarked, 
** Well, I'll go home to supper and ask Mrs. Linc>ln what 
she has to say. After supper, she will be in good humor, 
and I will ask her if we shall give $50. She will say: 
‘Abe, when will you learn some sense; $20 is enough.‘” 
To me he said: ‘* Boy, come around in the morning and 
get your money."’ The plan worked, and I received the $20. 
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The Patriotic Side of Health 


Men of Millions Offer Their Services and Their Money to Aid Uncle Sam—A Presi- 
dential Nominee Enlists as a Private—Women Show Deep Interest 


MANLEY M. GILLAM 


vritten history of the world 
argely a story of life-giv- 

and wealth-giving for 
ry, for ambition, or for 
n. Such gifts are not 
vays voluntary. As arule, 

poor man has been more 
vish of hfe than the rich man 
is of cash. Self-interest or 

has usually been the mo- 
e for money-giving, when 








it has rea the lhmits of taxation. It 1s 
doubtful if en of a nation have ever be- 
fore bee from purely patriotic mo- 
tives, as t the United States in the war 
vith Spa 

No lo yal A es for a moment that there 
is any dou i e of the contest. No one 
feels that nt will lack either men 
or credit var to a triumphant end. 
But just as the nation has been quick 
to volunt against the common foe, 


been springing forward 
ess and patriotism,and ten- 
ney, men and materials, 
and, in ma tting themselves, as indi- 
vit 





luals, a 
There a re eager to fight for their 





country t tor Chanler and Theodore 
Rooseve t estimated to be worth a 
million, < f a million. Roosevelt's 
“Rough R é New York's men of 
fashion \v k with cowboys. 

It would timate the wealth repre- 
sented byt joined Roosevelt. Among 
them are t t East 


"Millionaire Patriots 


Willa I i. cowboy in an amateur 
way, in M nephew of the late Mrs. 
August Be equently a grand-nephew 
of Commo e achievement on Lake 
Erie is o sof American history. 

Equally ne men of wealth and 
fashio is, Woodbury Kane, 

ames T. B nd Craig Wadsworth. Both 
Woodb : ther, Nicholson Kane, are 
worth 1 of $250,000, Nicholson 
Kane, w , has seen service on 
the St. Pa I to Captain Sigsbee. An- 
other bro ey Kane, a graduate of 
West Point services at an early day. 

Wood 4 polo plaver, and has also 
made a re] elf on the football field at 
Harvard. Y t + a scion of the wealthy 
Geneseo fa He is a skillful horse- 
man. R s a son of Mrs. Pierre 


Lorillard R in London. 
Tore Rough Riders 
Among t rs will also be found Ham- 
ilton Fish. |] Fortesque, Henry W. Bull, 
Kenneth R \ Tudor, Jr.,R. H. M. 
Ferguson, a ind William Quad, Jr., 
of Newburg, N 1. K. Devereaux, of Colorado 
Springs: | ] of New Haven; George 
1 f P . ll Norman, of Bos- 


Other o have received appoint- 
ts are ( tier, Dr. Rush Huidekoper, 
Erskine H r L. Bouve, of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. W n inspector-general, with 
he 1 Dr Huidekoper will 
be one of t vith the rank of leuten- 
ant-colons Hewitt and Bouve will be 
assistant a inking as cantains. 
Another ho has quietly enlisted 
is Rufus H r, the late Rufus Hatch, 
ils with Jay Gould, Rus- 
sell Sage, « Wall Street magnates. He 
has become Michigan militia. 


Lyulph-S enlisted as a private in 
Company | t, of Colorado. Burke's 
rage about the valorous deeds 
a younger brother of 
varl of Stanley William Ogilvy. 
father, t lied in Denver in 1881. 
Lyulph wa purchased a large tract of 
land near G S since been engaged in 





ock- 
He has ma uilding irrigating canals, 
and owns a gré ilestate in Denver. He 
sone of t n Colorado, and is abso- 
itely without daredevil escapades have 
caused his nat vn throughout the entire 
West. Despit Scot incestry, he proudly boasts 
that he is an Amer tizen ; 


SUCCESS 

Of all the young men 
of wealth who want to 
fight the Spaniards, 
William Astor Chanler 
has been the most per- 
sistent. He recruited 
aregimentof one thou- 
sand men, and an- 
nounced that he would personally defray all the cost 
of equipment. But Governor Black announced that 
he required no more volunteers. 

Mr. Chanler was determined to fight, however. 
With the pick of his men he started south, and an- 
nounced his intention of invading Cuba and joining 
the insurgent army under Gomez. 

There is no more exclusive military organization in 
the country, from a social point of view, than the 
“First Troop,” of Philadelphia, familiarly known as 
the “City Troop.”” It is doubtful if there is one which 
represents more wealth. 

Edward Browning is first lieutenant of the ‘City 
Troop,” and it requires seven figures to count in dol- 
lars the value of his possessions. 

First Sergeant J. Willis Martin is regarded as one 
of the wealthiest members of the troop. 

Nelson B. Warucn and William G. Warden, Jr., 
each inherited more than a million dollars upon the 
death of their father. They are prominent members. 

Colonel Edward Morrell, Inspector-General, is the 
richest member of the staff of Governor Hastings, the 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Another millionaire on the staff of Governor Has- 
tings is Colonel Thomas Potter, Jr., Assistant Quar- 
termaster-General. 

Barclay H. Warburton used to be as well known in 
the gay life of New York as he was in Philadelphia. 

Dr. J. A. Irwin, a well-known physician, has offered 
his services, and is eager to go to the front. 

A Presidential Nominee as a Private 

William Jennings Bryan, Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency in 1896, was the first man to enlist as 
a private in the Third Regiment of Nebraska Volun- 
teers, on May 19. So contagious was his example 
that the full quota of *‘Company A” was filled within 
tive hours. Bryan will be made its captain. 

Nor are the men alone 1n their efforts to lend the 
government financial aid. Miss Helen Gould has sent 
a check fur $100,000 to the Treasurer of the United 
States, to be used for war purposes, and it is rumored 
that other women of wealth are about to follow suit. 

There seems to bea general disposition on the part 
of the fashionable women of New York to do all in 
their power to aid the boys in blue. A number of 
them gathered, recently, at former Governor Morton's 
house, and organized the First New York Ambulance 
Red Cross Equipment Society, the object of which will 
be to supply thoroughly-equipped ambulances. Bishop 
Potter was elected honorary president, and Robert 
Bacon was chosen secretary. 

The active president is Mrs. William L. Cowles, 
wife of Lieutenant-Commander Cowles, who, before 
her marriage, was Miss Anna Roosevelt. The other 
officers elected were Mrs. Henry Marquand, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Louise Morgan, assistant treasurer; and 
these, members of the executive committee:—Mrs. 
Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Royal Carroll, Mrs. 
Henry Parish, Mrs. Gordon Norrie Miss Cuyler, Miss 
Kate Brice, Miss Ruth Morgan, Miss Clews, and the 
Misses Lena and Helen Morton. 

Among those enrolled on the membership list are 
Mrs. Chadwick, the wife of Captain Chadwick, of the 
‘New York,”” commander of our West India fleet; 
Mrs. Pierce Jay, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. G. E. Kis- 
sell, Mrs. Simon Borg, Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, Mrs. H. 
E. Howland, Mrs. Frederick H. Benedict, Mrs. W. E. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. E. H. London, Miss Phipps, Miss Ma- 
bel Choate, and Miss E. Kean. 

The cost of a field ambulance, fully equipped, is 
about $2,000, and the society proposes to furnish at 
least fifteen. At the meeting on Wednesday evening, 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Royal Carroll, and D. O. 
Mills, through his daughter, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, each 
volunteered to pay for an ambulance. Equipment 
means for each ambulance the horse, harness, utensils, 
instruments, surgical dressings, and the uniforms of 
six attendants, a surgeon, a driver and four nurses. 

Chief among those who have turned their thoughts 
to the Navy, is O. H. P. Belmont, who offered to 
build and equip a dynamite torpedo boat for the gov- 
ernment’s use, provided he be allowed to command 
her. His proposition was carefully considered by the 
Naval Board of Construction, but was rejected. It is 
estimated by department officials that the cost of such 
a boat as Mr. Belmont proposed to construct would be 
in the neighborhood of $100,000. 


Ofiers of Noted Yachts 

Two or three yacht owners have donated their 
yachts to the government outright; others have 
offered their yachts at the government's own price, 
and still others have sold their pleasure craft for war 
purposes at figures below the cost of actual construc- 
tion. F. Augustus Schermerhorn has donated the 
‘‘Free Lance,” or the ‘Free Lunch,” as she has 
already been nicknamed by facetious naval men. She 
has been armed, and will be one of the patrol fleet to 
protect New York's lower bay at night. 
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Perry Belmont also offered to donate his yacht, the 
‘‘Satanilla,” but she was found unsuitable. The 
‘‘Aileen,” owned by Richard Stevens, of Hoboken, 
was offered at the government's own price and ac- 
cepted. John Jacob Astor offered the ‘‘Nourmahal,” 
George Gould the *‘Atalanta,” and Howard Gould the 
‘‘Niagara,” at the government's figures, but they have 
not been accepted. 

Russell Sage says he stands ready to contribute 
ten million dollars. 

J. Montgomery Sears gave his yacht ‘‘Varuna” 
to the Navy Department, to be used as a patrol boat 
in Boston harbor, 

These are but afew among the many who have 
thus grandly given. 

John Wanamaker’s Great Offer 

Business men, whose inclinations are entirely op- 
posed to war, have been fired by the claims of human- 
ity, and have offered their services to the President as 
soldiers 1n the field. Someof them have gone further 
than that, and have not only put it in the way of their 
employees to volunteer, but have agreed to continue 
salaries during the term of campaign life, and to pay 
a large indemnity in case of death. The first offer of 
this kind came from the great merchant, John Wana- 
maker. On the fourteenth of April, —the anniversary 
of Lincoln's death,—he sent a telegram to Washing- 
ton, offering to raise a regiment of Pennsylvanians 
for military duty, and to go with them for service. 
Then, both in the Philadelphia and in the New York 
store, he caused notices to be posted (one for the man- 
ager’s office, another for the timekeeper’s desk), an- 
nouncing that all the positions thus vacated by 
changes, etc., will be open to return to when the mili- 
tary service is over; that all salaries will continue in 
full in such absence for actual service, and be paid 
to the authorized representatives of their respective 
families; and that insurance to the amount of one 
thousand dollars will be paid by the firm in the case 
of each death. 

Such unheard-of liberality set the whole nation 
talking. It spurred many a business house to do hke- 
wise,—except in so far as the insurance clause was 
concerned. Some of them, it is true, agreed to pay 
insurance, but mostly they were content to permit 
the soldier-employee’s time to go on as if he were at 
work; also giving him the assurance that, if neces- 
sary, his place would be held for him until the close of 
the war. 

It Recalls Rome's Golden Age 

This outburst of real, money-giving, personal-ser- 
vice-giving patriotism, recalls the golden days of 
Rome, mostly mythical, very likely, but poetically 
beautiful,— 

For Romans, in Rome's quarrels, 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 

Then none was tor a party; 
Then all were for the State; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 

Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

Such a spirit 1s indomitable; such a nation is 1n- 
vincible. But much as we admire and applaud the 
gifts of gold and goods, let no one lose sight of the 
fact that the man from the workshop, the field, or the 
office, who risks his /7/e at the front, makes an in- 
finitely more precious offering. 

Let [lilitary Skill Be Recognized 

Furthermore, remember that neither ancestry, nor 
social standing, nor wealth, nor political influence, nor 
zeal, nor patriotic devotion, nor courage, nor physical 
strength, nor learning, nor genius of the highest order 
in other lines, should have a feather’s weight in the 
balance which adjusts the claims of various men to 
military leadership. Not less than the watchmaker, 
the electrician, the scientist, the teacher, the clergy- 
man, the physician, the surgeon, the dentist, the law- 
yer, or other specialist of to-day, the soldier requires 
careful training and reasonable experience to make 
him effectivein his country’s service ; and this becomes 
more and more true as aman rises inrank. The man 
who would use wealth or influence to obtain any posi- 
tion in our army or navy for which he has not proved 
his fitness by the same preliminary experience re- 
quired of the poorest soldier or sailor, may, by his 
inefficiency,at a critical moment, cause us greater loss 
or damage than an enemy could possibly inflict. Paint 
may indeed make a weak plank look just as well as 
the toughest oak in the side of a ship, but the storms 
will find it. The trappings of his uniform may give 
a distinguished look to an unseasoned officer, but the 
rude shock of war will test his fiber and break him 
like a man of glass if he be not equal to his rank. So 
long as positions of command in ovr army and navy 
are awarded only to merit tried and approved, with- 
out Ciscrimination of any kind, all honor is due to 
every man and woman who gives himself or herself to 
the service of our country; and it is a pleasure to note, 
in this connection, that so many of our wealthy men 
and women are ready to contribute freely of their 
means, for the common defense, and to volunteer on 
an equal footing with the so-called ‘‘sons of toil’ in 
what we all consider a righteous war. 
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from farmer Boy to Millionaire 
A Career in which Grit, Promptness, Thrift, Sagacity, and Personal Courage won the 
Golden Prize—Colonel Albert A. Pope’s Remarkable Rise to Fame 


MANLEY M. GILLAM 


NE of the great generals of 
the War of the Rebellion 
once said that he knew of 
no man who would make a 
better commander of an 
army corps than Colonel 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston. 

This same general has 
known Colonel Pope for 
nearly forty years. He 
knew him in the army, and 

watched his career as the boy lieutenant of nineteen 
won rank on rank by sheer merit, until he was in 
command of Fort Hell, and ied his regiment, the 

Thirty-fifth Massachusetts, into Petersburg. He has 

known him in civil life, without other capital than 

good health, good habits, clear judgment, and an in- 
domitable will, rising higher and higher, until, while 
still in middle life, he is a multi-millionaire, and the 
head of one of the greatest manufacturing concerns 
in the world. Colonel Pope's own workmen, at almost 
any time of the year, are numerous enough to form 

a full brigade. What wonder that any military man 

who knew these things would be glad to entrust him 





with the handling of an army corps, if occasion 
should arise? 
Colonel Pope's career is another of those from 


which a young man, whose inherited fortune is his 
head and his hands, can take much encouragement. 


He Was a Faithful Boy 

Before he was ten years of age, he began working, 
afternoons and during vacations, for a farmer in 
Brookline,near 
Boston, and I 
am sure he was 
a faithful 
worker. A boy 
who shirks is 
pretty certain 
to be a man 
who shirks. 
Young Pope 
was full-blood- 
ed and bub- 
bling over with 
animal spirits, 
and just as 
ready to resent 
a slight or an 
insult as ary 
youngster in 
Suffolk Coun- 
ty, but there 
was nothing 
sneaky or 
mean a.bout 
him. He came 
right out and 
said his say, 
and hit his 
blows,—and 
there was the 
end of it. Just such sturdy chaps are to be found all 
over the country, and plenty of them every year are 
being hammered on the anvil of necessity, very much 
as young Pope was,—hammered full of self-reliance 
and grit,—hammered until the rugged realities of life 
become a part of their very being. It is a rough 
school. It makes cynics of some. It chills the nerves 
of others, and leads them to slink into the first place 
of quiet stagnation that they can find. Those who 
persevere get a reward, although not often such a re- 
ward as has come to Colonel Pope. 

There are three things in which this ten-year-old 
farmer's helper differed markedly from his fellows :— 

1. He was a natural leader. 

2. He was a natural trader. 

3. He was a natural money-saver. 

Opportunity always comes for such a boy,—he 
forces it to come,—and so, within three years, young 
Pope had begun to buy fruit and vegetables from the 
farmers. He would go to them in the afternoon,make 
his purchases, and deliver to his customers before 
school in the morning. He carried the produce in a 
market basket on hisarm. Later,he hired his father’s 
horse, and his market-wagon, with fresh vegetables 
and fruit, became quite a feature in the lower part of 
the town. He hired other boys to help him, and man- 
aged his affairs so thriftily, that in one season he 
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cleared more than one hundred dollars by his trading.” 


The money-saving side of it is within the reach of 
any boy or young man,--so is the sturdy honesty 
that even then was characteristic of this young trader. 
No matter what the stress, young Pope always stood 
by his word. 


He Kept His Credit First-Class 

He went further than that. This boy, who hac but 
just begun writing his age with two figures, seemed 
instinctively to realize that business credit is so 
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sensitive that to trifle 
with it or to be careless 
of it is to give it a chill 
and an injury that it 
may never get over. 
Many a business man, 
wondering ‘‘why things 
don't go right,” goes to 
his grave without fully learning the lesson that was 
so plain to this ten-year-old dealer in Brookline fruit 
and vegetables. Young Pope’s obligations were 
always met on time. 
From the first, he made it 
a rule fo pay every debt 
as soon as it was due. 
This was vastly creditable 
to the poor boy who count- 
ed every cent, and who, to 
succeed, must deny him- 
self the spending-money 
that other boys in his con- 
dition sometimes have. 

What wonder that such 
a boy had credit? People 
are quick to learn whether 
a boy or a young man, or 
an old man, for that matter, 
is slippery, or sharp, or 
afflicted with bad memory, 
or inclined to put off and 
put off, and, if possible, 
dodge an obligation, or 
whether, on the other 
hand, he is prompt to pay 
what he owes, not only by 
the letter, but by the spirit, 
even if hesuffers a money 
loss in doing it. 

Young Pope was en- 
gaged in character-build- 
ing as well as in credit- 
building. He kept careful 
account of his expenses in 
those days, and long after- 
wards. I believe it one of 
the most helpful things a 
boy or young man can do 
to write down an itemized 
statement of his expenses. 
It answers that ever-present question, ‘‘Where has the 
money gone?” as nothing else can, and gives an object- 
lesson in the line of extravagances, little or big. 


He Never Spent Before Earning 

There are curiously interesting memoranda that 
young Pope made in those earliest days of struggle, — 
twenty-one cents of expense in one month, eighteen 
cents in another, and fourteen cents in yet another,— 
and that, too, while he was always with money in his 
pocket. This gives a clue to Colonel Pope's entire 
business career,—Ae never spent what he didn't 
have, and, relatively, very little of what he did 
have. To this day, he has no patience with useless 
expenditure, and, although he has given away more 
than half a million ddllars in charities and benefac- 
tions, and has surrounded himself with every sensible 
luxury, he is annoyed by anything that savors of 
waste. Precious lessons are these for any young man to 
learn,—no extravagance, no waste. It would mean 
thousands and thousands more of happy homes if 
this knowledge and practice were universal. 
The Boy Was in Demand 


In 1858, when in his fifteenth year, he went as an 
assistant to a dealer in Quincy Market. The boy was 
getting on; he was in demand; 
such boys always are. Before 
sunrise in the morning, and 
after sundown in the evening, 
he rede back and forth in an 
open market-wagon with his 
employer, facing the severest 
weather, and never shrinking 
from any work. A few months 
later, he began to work for a firm 
of dealers in shoe findings, leath- 
er, etc., at four dollars a week. 
This was a life of drudgery.— 
porter work, washing windows, 
cleaning sidewalks, carryin 
heavy bags and packages o 
material, running errands, etc. 
Four, five miles, sometimes 
more, he trudged to his home, 
to save carfare. After a time, 
his salary was five dollars. 

In the winter of 1861, when 
the mutterings of approaching 
war filled the air, young Pope 
began preparing for a soldier's 
life with the same systematic 
care that he had planned other 
enterprises in his boyhood. He 
studied the army regulations 
and tactics, carrying with him 
a copy of ‘‘Hardee” constantly. 
He familiarized himself with 
all the bugle-calls, which one of his sisters played for 
him as often as he wished. 

In the summer of 1862,when Lincoln called for ‘*300,- 
ooo more,” young Pope,at the age of nineteen, accepted 
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the position of junior second lieutenant in Company I 
of the Thirty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers. 

The regiment had not been long in service before he 
was made a first lieutenant, and, soon afterwards, a cap- 
tain. He was employed on important detached ser- 
vices, and acted as commander of his regiment on 
many occasions. 

He Organized a Regiment in a Day 

Captain Pope was highly complimented by his 
superior officers for the ability and skill which he dis- 
played in organizing in 
twelve hours a provision- 
al regiment of artillery 
from the convalescent 
camp at Alexandria, with 
which force he advanced 
to the defence of Wash- 
ington at the time of Ear- 
ly’s raid, assuming com- 
mand of Fort Slocum and 
Fort Stevens with forty- 
seven pieces of artillery. 

He served in the prin- 
cipal Virginia cam- 
paigns, with Burnside in 
Tennessee, with Grant at 
Vicksburg, and under 
Sherman at Jackson, 
Mississippi. He com- 
manded Fort Hell at 
Petersburg, and, in the 
last attack, led his regi- 
ment into the city at the 
age of twenty-one years. 
He was brevetted major 
‘for gallant conduct at 
the battle of Fredericks- 
burg,” and lieutenant- 
colonel ‘‘for gallant con- 
duct at Knoxville, Poplar 
Springs Church, and in 
front of Petersburg,” 
March 13, 1865. He was 
in the battles of South 
Mountain, Antietam,Sul- 
phur Springs, Fredericks- 
burg, Vicksburg, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, Knox- 
ville, Petersburg, and Poplar Springs Church. He 
was wounded slightly in one leg at Knoxville. 

But it is not alone from a military point of view 
that Colonel Pope's army career is notable. The same 
habits of thrift and economy which had characterized 
him as a boy were carried into the service. He 
saved his money. While other officers were paying 
fifty cents a pound for butter, and treating themselves 
to costly delicacies, Colonel Pope was living very 
much as the private soldiers lived. And so, while 
men of his rank, and even general officers, came out 
of the service without a penny saved, he came back 
to civil life with over $3,000 in cash to his credit. 

At the close of the war, he returned to his former 
employer, but soon went into business for himself in 
the line of slipper decorations and shoe manufacturers’ 
supplies. Here his habits of thrift and his keen busi- 
ness judgment brought him success from the start, 
and he soon had a large and profitable trade. 


He First Saw a Bicycle in 1876 

It was at the Centennial Exposition in 1876 that 
Colonel Pope first saw a bicycle. He was fascinated 
with the mechanism of the novel vehicle, and returned 
again and again to study the exhibit. 

He soon became convinced that there was a great 
future for the bicycle, and he 
decided to become identified 
with that industry. In 1877, 
he placed the first order for an 
importation of English ma- 
chines, and in that year the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, 
for which he supplied the capi- 
tal, was organized. 

The first order given for bi- 
cycles to be manufactured in 
the United States was in the 
spring of 1878. The Weed Sew- 
ing Machine Company,of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, undertook 
this work, and was soon con- 
trolled and finally bought out 
by Colonel Pope. 

In the interests of cycling, 
and for the purpose of educa- 
ting the American mind to a 
proper appreciation of the ad- 
vantage and profit of wheeling, 
he founded the ‘‘ Wheelman,” 
and put upward of $60,000 into 
this enterprise. The same pub- 
lication exists to-day under the 
name of ‘* Outing.” 

He took the lead and shoul- 
dered the expense of many of 
the suits between wheelmen 
and various city governments, 
the result of which was the throwing open of our pub- 
lic parks and boulevards for the use of bicyclers. These 
decisions practically placed the bicycle upon the same 
footing as a carriage or any other vehicle. 
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of them,” and I also saw a mental picture of moneyed 
institutions urging Colonel Pope to accept loans at 
an absurdly low rate of interest. 

There is no mystery about Colonel Pope's success in 
life. It is the natural outcome of conditions which 
any young man can create for himself in greater or 
less degree. And I am sure that, beginning in 1898, 
such a boy would conquer wealth and position as 
this one did starting in 1858. It is all nonsense to 
say that opportunities no longer exist as they did 
then. The same lines may not present openings, but 
even greater possibilities are within reach all around. 

Colonel Pope never had the assistance of any one 
to ‘‘boost” him along or to hold him in a place. With 
health on his side, such a boy or young man cannot be 
held down,—his sturdy independence and tireless 
energy will not permit it. 


~~ 


Our Cwo Diplomats with Spain 
The Men who Held the Outposts at the Beginning of 
the Present War 


HE importance of care in selecting our 
representatives at foreign courts finds 
a striking illustration in the two men 
who, for a year past, have exercised 
diplomatic functions for us, at Madrid 
and Havana, — Woodford and Lee. 
Each of these two men has the title of 
General; one wore ‘‘the blue,’ the 
other, ‘‘the gray,” in the Civil War; but 
which is the most spirited and sturdy 

American to-day it would be hard to decide. 

General Stewart Lyndon Woodford was born in 
New York City, Septem- 
ber 3, 1835. His Ameri- 
canism is about as old 
as settled America. His 
ancestors helped to cut 
down the forests in Con- 
necticut, and, later, 
fought in the Revolution 
and in the War of 1812. 





At Yale, he studied the 
classics, and law at Co- 
lumbia, where he was 
graduated in 1854; in 
1857, he was admitted to 
the bar. He was a mes- 
senger, in 1860, to carry 
New York's electoral 
vote to Washington, in favorof Lincoln. In 1862, he 
entered the army as a volunteer. He was chief of 
staff to General Gilmore, and military commandant in 
Charleston and Savannah, and was a brevet brigadier- 
general of volunteers. From 1866 to 1868, he was 
lieutenant-governor of New York; in 1870, he was de- 
feated as acandidate for governor, by the Tweed influ- 
ence. In 1872, he was a representative to Congress and 
a presidential elector. From 1877 to 1883, he was United 
States Attorney for southern New York. This ended 
his political career until President McKinley turned 
aside the host of applicants for the Spanish ministry, 
and asked General Woodford to undertake the deli- 
cate mission. The general had been an ardent sup- 
porter of Major McKinley, and he was slated by his 
friends for all the positions within the range of presi- 
dential favor. He filed no application. 


A Sturdy Character 

Personally, General Woodford is gruff and bluff, but 
the gruffness and bluffness fit his character and his- 
tory. -He 1s as gallant as the gallantest Don. There 
is nothing lacking in a social way. He was once 
president of the Union League Club of New York, 
and his family has led in the most brilliant circles. 
The wisdom of President McKinley in sending him to 
Madrid is becoming more manifest each day. If any 
man ever had an opportunity to make a disastrous mis- 
take, General Woodford has had it. A small man 
could have failed utterly. General Woodford has 
shown not only bravery, but also sound diplomatic and 
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judicial ability. He and General Lee are now heroes 
in the public eye and sentiment at Washington. 

Fitzhugh Lee is a gallant Virginian, and has 
proved himself ‘‘every inch a soldier and a man of 
affairs.” ‘‘He comes,” says the ‘‘Washington Post,” 
‘from an ancestry that has been notable in the annals 
of Virginia since the early colonial days. He is the 
grandson of a famous revolutionary personage, ‘Light- 
horse Harry Lee,’ as Washington always called him. 
General Henry Lee was one of the most romantic his- 
torical figures of the Revolution. Noting the lack of 
cavalry in the Continental Army, Henry Lee, then 
twenty-four years old, ory to General Washing- 
ton (on whose personal staff he was then serving as 
a captain and aid-de-camp), to enlist a troop of light 
cavalry,—one hundred, rank and file,—for service dur- 
ing the war. Within the month, Lee had not only a 
troop, but a compact battalion, the flower of Virginia. 
Light-horse Harry Lee won an eminent reputation in 
war and peace. He placed his second son in the navy. 
His third son, Robert Edward, entered West Point in 
1824, and was graduated in 1829. Sidney Smith Lee,the 
father of Fitzhugh, was Fleet Captain of Commo- 
dore Perry’s squadron when it opened Japan to the 
world. When the war began, Captain Lee, of the 
United States navy, resigned about the same time 
his brother, Robert E., quitted the army. 

‘Fitzhugh Lee decided that he would enter the 
army. He had inherited the cavalry spirit of his 
grandsire, and, when he was tourteen, could ride like a 
Comanche. In 1852, the lad was sent to our military 
school on the Hudson, which his grandfather, ‘Light- 
horse Harry,’ had helped Washington to found. 

A Man of Action 

‘‘Robert E. Lee was second in the class of 1829 at 
West Point, a class whose members in after years 
were among the most brilliant men of their time in 
our military service. Fitzhugh Lee was graduated 
third, ‘if you begin counting the class from the bottom,’ 
as healways says. The truth was,—and still is,—Lee 
was a man of action rather than a student. He might 
have ranked a little higher had not his uncle, Robert 
E. Lee, been superintendent of the Military Academy a 
part of the time. He was graduated in the same class 
with Generals Forsyth, Sullivan and Barriger. 

“It was to the Second United States Cavalry that 
Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee went, after graduation. As 
a soldier in the Civil War, Fitzhugh 
Lee was among the very. first of that 
gallant lot of young general officers 
who helped to make ‘Stuart's Cav- 
alry”’ the famous corpsit became. As 
a leader, Fitzhugh Lee was, perhaps, 
the most popular officer in the corps. 
When Jackson made his celebrated 
movement on the flank of Hooker's 
army at Chancellorsville, General 
Fitzhugh Lee accompanied him with 
his division of cavalry. A country- 
man acquainted with the by-lanes 
and intricacies of the locality came 
to General Lee and said: ‘General, 
if you will come with me, I'll take 
you toa place where you can see all 
the Yankees.’ Much of the country 
was covered with scrubby oak and 
dense underbrush, and, as it was al- 
most impossible to get a view of the 
Union forces without going within 
one hundred yards of them, no accu- 
rate idea could be tormed of their 
exact position. General Lee follow- 
ed his guide. There was one point 
from which the Federal line could be 
clearly seen. General Lee hastened 
to find Jackson, and both rode rapid- 
ly to the spot. Jackson observed the 
line with great care, but said little. 
After he had satisfied himself, he pulled his cap lower 
on his forehead, and turned abruptly away without a 
word of thanks. As he rode off, his awkward 
arms flopped by his sides. General Lee remained 
motionless for a moment, watching the ungainly rider, 
and then indignantly turned away, muttering to him- 
self, ‘I wish he'd fall off.’ 

His Recollections of Grant 
‘General Fitzhugh Lee witnessed the memorable 
meeting between his uncle and Grant, and he has fre- 
uently expressed his appreciation of the magnanimity 
displayed by the victorious commander on that occa- 
sion. The fact that Grant refrained from asking for 
General Robert E. Lee’s sword made a lasting im- 
pression on Fitzhugh Lee, who subsequently said: 
‘General Grant not only refrained from demanding 
my uncle's sword, as is customary, but he actually 
apologized to General Lee for not having his own 
sword on at the time.’ 

“General Lee is no ordinary man. Under his frank 
bonhomie, he has a quickness and accuracy of judg- 
ment that has thus far never led him into a mistake 
or a blunder, in war or peace. His career as Consul- 
General and United States Commissioner Extraordi- 
nary at Havana has been a marvel of prudence and 
boldness combined, which has delighted his friends 
and won the commendation of all Americans. He 
alone knew how to conquer the open aversion—almost 
hatred,—that Captain-General Weyler felt toward our 
country.” 
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HAT have you been doing since I saw 
you last ?” 


‘‘Nothing,”’ came the answer. 


‘What! Nothing?” cried the first 
speaker. ‘‘Nothing in all these four 
years ?” 





The two stood gazing at each other 
across the gulf of the ages which ran through 
the few feet of distance between them. Each 
was the representative of a race. The blood of the 
one tingled with the energy of the Anglo-Saxon, 
whose busy brain and tireless feet and ever-active 
hands have filled the world with the triamphs of labor 
and won a series of conquests over less active peoples. 
The other was gloomy with the sadness of the con- 
quered to whom the conqueror has given the bitter- 
ness of subjuga- 
tion in place of the 
fruits of a better 
knowledge. And 
yet the knowledge 
that there was 
something better 
had found its way 
through all the bar- 
riers of an Indian 
reservation, —that 
spot reserved from 
civilization, from 
the immense stim- 
ulus to individual 
exertion which 
comes through 
witnessing the suc- 
cess of others, that 
spot where the 
laws of the United 
States are super- 
seded by the rule 
of one man,—the 
Indian agent,— 
who, be he well or 
ill disposed, 1s still, 
by virtue of his 
office, atyrant, and 
makes or mars, ac- 
cording to his pur- 
pose and abilities. 
It was across this 
wide gulf of differ- 
ence that the eyes 
of the one speaker 
looked into those 
of the other. 

‘‘No, nothing,” 
answered the In- 
dian, again. The 
next moment she 
asked, incisively, 
“What is there to 
do out here in the 
woods ?” And her 
sharp conscious- 
ness of the situa- 
tion made her tones a cry of bitterness and of despair. 

The fire of the ancestors to whom forest and ocean 
had been but pathways to conquest flashed in the 
eyes of the Anglo-Saxon. Yes, even here in the 
woods, there must be something; she knew it.’ 

But the questioner did not. Here lay the real gulf 
between them. One was full of the resources of the 
wide civilization that had, from her birth, consciously 
and unconsciously instructed her; but the Indian was 
still a child in mind, and less than a child of civiliza- 
tion in knowledge. 

Yet, as the other stood gazing at her with eyes that 
Heaven had illumined, she saw in her the needs and 
aspirations of a common womanhood, and the blessed 
possibilities of their fulfillment. Here the two were 
met on ground of sympathy. But sympathy untrans- 
lated into action was not enough. With all her soul, 
as she stood gazing, she thirsted for power to help 
the despairing woman. And this eager soul of hers 
sought the very reservoirs of power. The inspira- 
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tion that filled her, as she stood there, was but the 
draught rewarding those who thirst for this power 
for righteousness. 

In place of the look of trouble that the woman's 
words had brought, a smile dawned in her eyes. She 
went up to her companion, and held her own supple 
palms side by side with the Indian's small and well- 
shaped hands. 

‘‘Look! Maka,” she said, ‘‘yours and mine are just 
the same. Each of us has ten fingers. I can make 
money with these.”” And she shook her fingers as if 
they were really at it. ‘‘You candowhatI do. I'll 
teach you. Would you like to make money?” 

Such a look as came into the face of that Indian 
woman! In all her life she had never earned one 
cent, and money, even in the smallest amount, was a 
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thing impossible to her; the little that came in the 
way of annuities her husband took and spent without 
her having seen it. And there was no other way of 
getting any,—that is, there had been none. 

*‘Would you like to make some money,—you and 
the rest of the women?” questioned the sibyl again, 
watching her. 

Maka nodded. ‘Yes,” she said, ‘‘yes, I like it.” 
But she was careful not to betray too much eager- 
ness, afraid to seem too credulous. It was only 
when she went back to her home that, by that magic 
word, ‘‘money,” she gathered the women about her 
and told of the promise of the sibyl until the whole 
camp buzzed with it. 

The sibyl, meanwhile, had resolved to meet Maka 
and whoever might come with her on the only com- 
mon ground of labor open to her and tothem. She 
could make beautiful lace. These deft-fingered Indian 
women could surely learn the art equally well. But 
would they do it? And if they learned, would they 
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practice it? 
that, the round world over, and through all the ages, 
the empty stomach, the unclad back, and the itching 
palm, form an inseparable trio, and that when the 
needs of the first have been supplied, then the de- 


Wisely has it been ordained, she krew, 


mands of the second multiply. But it was generally 
believed that these people are not subject to suclp 
titillation and such consequent capacity for progres. 

Not without secret misgivings, yet with a faith 

strong enough to silence them all, the sibyl made 

ready the little room in which she was to prove to 

these sad-eyed women that, for the firm will and 

the ready fingers, there was really something to do, 

and money to be earned, even out there in the 

woods. 

Not only did Maka come; but all the women of her 
family, to the 
grandmother who 
was more than six- 
ty, and looked 
eighty, as she bent 
with trembling de- 
sire over the won- 
derful bobbins. 
And not this fam- 
ily alone, but many 
others were there. 

But, first of all, 
the Indian women 
ranged themselves 
before the sibyl 
and showed her 
their hands, and 
their aprons, and 
their gowns. For 
it had been a re- 
quisite of under- 
taking this work, 
that the workers 
be clean, to keep 
the thread white 
and clean. ‘*I wash, 
and wash, and 
wash, til there not 
any more black,” 
commented Tohe,, 
showing two rows 
of teeth that might 
well have been the 
envy of some civil- 
ized sister. ‘‘And 
I wash, too, see!” 
‘And see!” cried! 
Hapan and Ohnih- 
dewin. ‘I know 
all about washing; 
I learned it off at 
school,” declared 
Charlotte, when 
the sibyl glanced 
at her pretty face. 
But she was no- 
cleaner than the 
grandmother who, 
at sixty, was so anxious to begin to learn like the 
white people. 

They did begin. They did go on. Their delight 
in the little sums they earned was pathetic. But the 
sibyl thoroughly enjoyed the good that their money 
did them in many ways; and she noted with keen 
eyes the brightening of their lives in this new hope 
and this new sense of power. Some of the best lace- 
makers to-day are those who came in the early 
band. 

Upon this point of cleanliness the sibyl was inex- 
orable: soiled hands and clothes, no work; no work, 
no money. The money they must have; and they 
kept clean, and grew to like doing so. 

Sometimes, when an exceptionally handsome piece 
of lace had been finished, the maker would hold it 
aloft, and, with the keen artistic perception of her race, 
admire its beauty, and seem loth to part with it. But 
it needed only the question from the sibyl, ‘‘Would 
you rather keep it than have the money for it?’ to 
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have the make: 
what it was to br 
One day, the foreseen from the first, and 
prepared for, ca My baby sick,” explained 
Sunskawin, w! good worker; ‘‘I stay home 
look after her. | 1oney to buy her things. I 


her lace in satisfaction at 





take work home 

But the wis« ook her head. ‘The work 
must be kept e answered. And Sunskawin 
disappeared 

The following e returned. ‘‘Come and see; 
my house clea suuneed. The sibyl did go to 
see. The India was thoroughly clean. And 
so Sunskawit e at home. 

Her exam} ed: for the other Indian 
women found tter to work at home. The 
result, as 


th it, was, ‘‘Hands clean, 
y clean, house clean,—lace 





ire lear 
aress ciean 








make everyt At e missionary, in his 
parish visits t the sibyl’s lace-work had, 
in a short t shed what he had not been 
able to do int for it had turned the In- 
dian houses vh he had not liked to 
sit down , into homes so neat 
it was a pic em. 

One day her workers a specimen 
of foreign la e was passed in silence 
from one to a Indian women. She saw 
that somet : ng. ‘‘What is it?” she 
asked. ‘‘D t beautiful? 

Maka, as s sented to this. ‘‘But it so 
dirty,” she a proud satisfaction in the 


immaculate work. 





glance besto r own 

And not I it from these Indian 
wome nd to some of the dain- 
tiest wome! is ever been laundered, or 
needed t 


lied to six. It will mul- 
twent e come to appreciate that 
; made lace that vies with 





of the Europe. Already the work 
done out t s, where all seemed so hope- 
less, has fo to the homes of 
some of America, 
and more a1 s in populari- 
ty: so that, kl re than two 


was sold 
ney received 


ateriais, paid 





be added to 


this story t ind not the 
part,—of 
] 


e pathos tion, and of tne 


ito the 





Hn Astronomer’s life 


Mrs. Walter Maunder Photographed and De- 
scribed the Eclipse in India 





“” HE she photo- 

gra ed. And this 

a ot « ac- 

col a ronomer hus- 

vaand to India ght with him 
the best pla eclipse of January 22, last, 
at Talni Che celestial phenomenon 
was perfect i » description of an eclipse 
of the sun " graphic and beautiful than 
Mrs. Maur London, March 8, 1898 :— 
‘Then t e on apace. The last thin 
crescent of s 1 away at either horn, a 
few fine gl t ight for an instant against 


were swallowed up, the 
l us, and the eclipse was 


en, stood the sun, ‘turned 
in that very moment of 
itiful radiance. The pearl 
serene and ies. 

the earlier descriptions of 
eemed to turn round like a 
There was no hint of 
unwavering light which 





ld gladly have looked and 
more details in that 
ry, pearl-like light, with 





a sudden nse rush of sunlight broke 
up the w n, and it was gone like a 
dreat 1 turning light was so sudden 
and so sha er who should have declared 
that it was a y a roar like thunder would 
almost ha lence 
For 1 ipse lasted eight seconds 
short of tw r seconds less than we had 
expected. | at short two minutes, what a 
number ve were receiving over and 
above the has to be given to the 
actual wor were engaged! 
“IT made res with my wide-angle lens, 
a sixth at the the return of the light. and a 
seventh on t trait phase for orientation purposes. 


My husband 
binocular te | at 


begin operat 


i the eclipse with a prismatic 
given the signal for me to 
y camera.” 
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The Washington of Ghili 


O’Higgins, Warrior and Statesman—From Irish Peasantry 
to American Fame 
HE Chilian iron-clad ‘‘O'Higgins”’ recalls at- 
tention to two men who ought to be remem- 
bered from pole to pole. At Summer Hill, 
Ireland, some dozen years before Washing- 
ton’s nativity in 1732, Ambrose Higgins was born, of 
peasant parents; his father was a laborer for a noble- 
man; his mother worked in the garden and at the 
washtub. The two O'Higginses have been compared 
to the Pitts, father and son; and the first has been 
compared to Lord Clive. ‘Each was a headstrong, 
bold, impetuous boy, fearless, disobedient, reckless, 
daring.” Ambrose was sent to his uncle, a priest at 
Cadiz, to be brought up by him. But the boy sought 
the freedom of America, and left Cadiz as a stow- 
away, bound for the West Indies. Five or six years 
afterwards he turned up in Peru, as a traveling 
peddler. 


His Brilliant Rise 

To avoid the Inquisition, the free-tongued youth 
fled to Chili. But he had somehow acquired survey- 
ing, and was developing traits of greatness. He 
planned and built, in a time that seemed to the 
Spaniards incredibly short, a road through the Andes 
from Peru to Chili. He was made commander of an 
expedition against the Araucanian Indians, and, by 
his tact and courage, won the esteem and admiration 
of Araucanians. 

In afew years he became Governor of Chili. He 
then assumed the O’, and ‘‘put his name into Spanish” 
—Ambrosio O'Higgins. He made such improvements 
in administration as were never made before, and 
doubled the revenue; he was created Marquis of 


Osorno. In 1795, he was appointed Viceroy of Peru, 
a position of regal authority. 

“A grand fina/e, this, for the Irish peasant boy who 
was pronounced utterly worthless by all who knew 
him! In his prosperity, O'Higgins did not forget his 
people in the Old Country, but sent home sums of 
money that placed in independent circumstances all 
of his relatives who still survived.” 

His son, Bernardo O'Higgins, became still more 
illustrious. He was born in 1780, while the American 
Revolution was in progress. He supplemented his 
education in Chili and Peru by a term at the military 
school at Cadiz, and spent some time in London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. Some accounts say that in 
England he was apprenticed to a watchmaker and 
lived in obscurity, as his father determined he should 
make his own way in the world. 


An Itlustrious Son 

He sought a commission in the French army under 
Napoleon, but his father desired his return. The old 
admiral saw the gathering clouds and forewarned 
Spain; but that country, ever fatuous, would not heed 
him. Bernardo sided with the revolutionists. On 
one occasion, with nineteen hundred soldiers, he cut 
his way through the Spanish ranks, and, with his 
three hundred remaining men, escaped to Buenos 
Ayres. Confronted by enormous difficulties, he 
organized, during three years, and then led, an army 
into Chili, over passes far higher than those of St. 
Bernard. With this army of about five thousand, 
diminished by the terrible march in the altitudes of 
the Andes, he descended to the Pacific side to fight 
the Spaniards at Cachabuco, where he gained a great 
victory. ‘‘The Saratoga’ came September 5, 1817, at 
Maypo, where the Spanish were defeated, and the 
republic was established. 

O'Higgins was ‘‘the Washington of Chili.” He 
was ‘Supreme Director” from 1817 to 1823. In that 
year he abdicated, and withdrew to pass the re- 
mainder of his life on his estate at Montalvan, in the 
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Valley of Canete. He died at Lima, in 1846. In 
1869, his countrymen transported his remains to 
Santiago, and, in 1872, erected a splendid statue, on 
the public walk of Las Delicias, one of the noblest 
monuments on the Western Continent, in the public 
square of the city which he saved from Spanish rule. 


te ad 
** Che Laetare Medal y 
Origin of the Honor and the Career of Its Latest Re- 
cipient 


bers of the faculty 

of the University 
of Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, designed this 
medal for the encour- 
agement of laymen in 
the fields of education, 
morality, and religion. 
‘*Laetare medal,” it 
was called, because 
presented on Laetare 
Sunday to the individ- 
ual most conspicuous 
among the sons of the 
Roman Church in 
America, in valuable 
activities for God and 
Humanity. 


Honored in the Past 
The bestowal of the 
Laetare medal is an 
annual event of nation- 
al interest to people in the religious and educational 
walks of life. It is an inspiration for humanity. 
Recipients of this honor in the past have been: 
John Gilmary Shea, the historian; Patrick Keeley, 
the architect of church edifices; Eliza Allen Starr, 
famous as a lecturer and artist; General 
— Newton, of military renown; P. V. 
ickey, whose editorial pen was always 
enlisted in defense and furtherance of 
faith, education and morals; Mrs. Anna 
Hansen Dorsey, whose name shines 
brightly in Catholic literature; Wuilliam 
J. Onahan; Daniel Dougherty, the ora- 
tor; Major Henry F. Brownson, the sol- 
dier and scholar; Patrick Donahue, the 
veteran editor; Augustin Daly, the late 
: General William Starke Rosecrans, Mrs. 
" Sadlier,and Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. 


The Medalist for 1898 

Chief Justice Timothy E. Howard, of 
Indiana, on March 20, received the med- 
al for this year. 

A farmer's boy, he was born near Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, January 27, 1837. Edu- 
cated at the Universities of Michigan 
and Notre Dame, his versatile career la- 
ter was that of a school teacher, soldier, 
author, politician, lawyer, and jurist. 

‘‘He went from books to bullets and bay- 
onets.” Hefought at Pittsburg Landing 
with the Twelfth Michigan regiment. At 
Shiloh, he was severely wounded. At the University 
of Notre Dame, he taught history,mathematics, and as- 
tronomy, and published an ‘‘English Grammar,” ‘‘Ex- 
celsior,” and **‘ Uncle Edward's Stories,’’"—all educa- 
tional,—and poems, including ‘‘The Bells of Notre 
Dame.” In the legislature, he promoted important 
measures. Since 1892, he has served two terms on 
the bench. It is said of him that he has never dis- 
appointed public expectation in any station to which 
he has been called in the order of his merited prefer- 


ment. 
+ 


“FATHER JOHN,” OF THE “MAINE” 


He had been a New York boy, athlete and student, a 
graduateof Manhattan and St. Joseph's. Where many 
‘sky pilots” fail, he had endeared himself to his ‘‘boys” of 
the crew of the ‘‘ Maine.” He was with them when the 
disaster came. He left the ship, says an exchange, only 
when his officer commanded. He cheered the living tolive 
on; he blessed the mortal passing with his last breath of 
pain into immortality. He hung about the wounded until 
the closing moment, and then took the boat for the shore 
to meet there the grim duties which awaited him. 

Others were concerned with the cause of the disaster; 
other men went to other ships and other berths; other act- 
ors in this tragedy of the tropics sat them down in mute 
despair and waited. Father John devoted himself to his du- 
ties. He hung about the wreck of the ship, and named 
the dead as they were found. He spent nights at the 
wharves, meeting the bodies as they were towed in, and 
gave eee | to the shapeless things presented to him. 

He walked the lanes of pain in the hospitals, and said 
good things to his ‘‘boys” in their extremity of agony. He 
slept not at all; he rested never. He sent messages to 
anxious American hearts. He took messages from them 
to the blackened things which lay upon the cots. He 
kneeled beside cot after cot, and prayed with fellows who 
had gone out of the vigor of pulsing life into the nothing- 
ness of a maimed, unrecognizable, moaning mass of flesh 
and bone. He did all this without plaint or pause. When 
the end came, and he had given all he could give, this 
hero of the ‘‘Maine,” strong of — and pleasing of face, 
said: ‘‘ My work.here is done. What shall it be now?” 


| N 1883,several mem- 
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BLANCHE M. LITTLE, 


CONTRA BASS AND VIOLIN BELLE 8. YEATON, 


TROMBONE SOLOIST 


USIC has afforded one of the earli- 
est fields of woman's professional 
independence. Her cultured ear, 
exquisite touch, and refined taste, 
have here given her a distinct ad- 
vantage over male competitors. 
Not until a recent date, however, 
has such a thing been known as a 

woman's orchestra. There is, at the present 

time, but one really complete woman's or- 
chestra in this country. It is that known as 
oF, the Fadettes, and its permanent headquar- 

! ters are in Boston. It’ was incorporated in 
1895, though its inception dates back to 1888, 

when six young ladies, of varied musical talents, 
joined forces and offered their professional services as 

a sextette,playing at concerts, 

receptions, and similar en- 

tertainments. The mem- 
bership now numbers 
over thirty feminine 
performers, who 
have gained such 

a foothold in New 

England, where 

they are best 

known, that they 
now furnish 
most of the mu- 

sic for a number 

of representative 

clubs of that sec- 

tion. They are 
especial favorites 
at afternoon and 
evening musicales, 
at the private houses 
f prominent society 
people, and play for 
dancing at balls, par- 
ties and cotillions. So 
proficient are they that 
they are capable of ren- 
dering the most difficult 
classical music. 
eral members are fine 
soloists, and the organ- 
ization can thus render 

a varied programme. 
They have played 

with military 

band in Boston's Me- 
chanics’ Hall; also with 

Reeves's American 

Band, receiving a warm 

welcome and _ sincere 

praise for their excel- 
lent work. At Spring- 
field, they gave a reci- 
tal in Taylor Hall, by 
special request. At the 

Men's Press Club bene- 

fit, last year, they were 

engaged to replace the 
regular Boston Theater 

Orchestra, and named 

their own price. 

The Fadettes are 
housed in pretty club- 
rooms of their own, on 
Tremont St., and have 
organized the Camilla Urso Club. There they transact 
their business affairs, hold their rehearsals, and take 
their rest and relaxation, often entertaining their 
friends with five o'clock tea, or some more pretentious 
function, when some of the celebrities in the musical 
world are the guests of honor. Many pretty souvenirs 
ornament their home, and in a conspicuous place hangs 
the much-prized charter of the corporation, the only 
one as yet granted to such a body of women. 

When Lent comes, and the Boston season grows 


' 
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Sev- 


Sousa's 


1. MRS. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, MUSICAL DIRECTOR AND MANAGER 


4. DORA P. DAMON, CORNET SOLOIST 


SUCCESS 


+ A Novel field of Effort for Clever Qomen + 


The Pioneer Female Orchestra Demonstrates Gloman’s Ca- 
pacity as a Musical Organizer .... Calent and Pluck 


CAROLYN HALSTED 


dull, the Fadettes go off for a tour through the adja- 
cent states. Their summers, as a rule, they spend 
professionally at some watering-place. Besides being 
mustresses of their art, they are refined and well-bred, 
as pleasing in manner as in appearance. Last sum- 
mer they were at Gle-Esho-on-the-Potomac, near 
Washington,and there they scored a veritable triumph, 
often playing before crowded audiences, attracted by 
the fame attendant upon them as a company of young 
women engaged in a novel vocation. 

These young women are all self-supporting,and they 
declare their calling to be a lucrative one, meeting 
with social favor as well as substantial monetary re- 
turns. They conform to fixed rules and regulations 
which have been agreed upon as necessary for the 
progress and welfare of the corporation; but as they 
are sensible girls, anxious to meet all expectations. 



















BRIGHT BOSTON WOMEN WHO TURNED THEIR MUSICAL TALENTS TO GOOD ACCOUNT 


8. ALICE E. BALL, FLUTE SOLOIST 


2. VIOLA MILLICENT DUNN, CLARINET SOLOIST 


5. MARY J. TRACY, VIOLIN AND VIOLA 


they do not regard these rules as irksome. Their 
quaint name of ‘‘Fadette” was taken from one of 
George Sands’s novels, and signifies ‘‘will-o'-the-wisp.” 
Among others, the orchestra now includes a first vio- 
lin and director, four additional first violins, four sec- 
onds, two violas, two violoncellos, two contra-bassos, 
kettledrums and a bass, two flutes and a piccolo, two 
clarinets, two cornets, three trombones, a snare-drum 
and traps, two French horns, an oboe, a bassoon, and a 
piano. Mrs. Caroline B. Nichols,the leader and manager 


6. ESTELLE M. CHURCHILL, PIANO AND DRUM 
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E. JOSEPHINE HALE, 
ARDELLE CUNNINGHAM 


VIOLONCELLO 
FRENCH HORN 


of the Fadettes, has marked ability in business as well 
as musical matters. She is a member of one of the 
old families of Dediam, Mass., and daughter of a well 
known leader in Boston's musical circles. Knowing 
how hard it was to find good directors among women, 
she studied instrumentation und 
she arranges the scores of her own players and of 
many singers who appear with them. Miss Dora P. 
Damon is called the finest cornetist among 
women. She forms one of the Damon Quartette, her 
three younger sisters performing on the violin, flute and 
piano. She is scarcely more than a girl herself. Miss 
Viola M. Dunn is a clarinet soloist of skill and reputa- 
tion, and she also acts as assistant to Mrs. Nichols, as 
manager and treasurer of the organization. Sheisa 
native of Somerville, Mass., 

but her family came from 
Maine, her father be- 
ing a descendant of 
pioneer settlers of 
the noted town, 
Poland,Me. She 
early showed a 
taste for mu- 
sic, and at the 
age of four- 
teen was a 
skillful clani- 
net player. An- 
other soloist is 
Miss Belle B. 
Yeaton, the 
only woman 
trombone player 
in the country. A 
performer on both 
violin and viola is 
Miss Mary J. Tracy, 
who began playing 
when only a child. 
When ten years old, 
she took her first les- 
She began her 
orchestra work when 
very young, with such 


er noted teachers,and 


30oston 


sons. 


success as toinduce her 
to devote herself exclu- 
sively to the violin. The 
first violoncellist is Miss 
E. Josephine Hale of 
Malden, Mass. In 1895, 
she took part in a mu- 
sical festival, and was 
the only woman in the 
orchestra, being highly 
praised for her playing. 
Alice E. Ball of Roslin- 
dale is the flute soloist, 
and the sisters Cora 
and Ardelle Cunning- 
ham are the only wo- 
men French-horn play- 
ers in America. They 
come from a musical 
family, and are both 
skillful violinists as 
well. Other members 
of the orchestra are 
Misses Estelle M. 
Churchill, Blanche M. 
Little, Nettie and Freda Damon, Beth Page, Florence 
Hall, Minnie Grover, Eleanor Mauser, and Christine 
Allendorf. 

These young women, by their perseverance and ap- 
plication, in the face of many difficulties, have achieved 
success in a field that is practically a new one for their. 
sex. Their triumph as pioneers in their novel pro- 
fession, affords encouragement to others. There are 
thousands of young women of musical ability, who, 
with like training and with resolute appreciation, 
might turn their talents to equally good account, 
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Che Story °!,. White-Bordered flag 


The Movement for International Peace and How it Has 
Expanded 
M r Ormsspy-EVANs 


[ the organization of ‘‘ The 
A Human Freedom League,” 
Philadelphia, October 

1891, the Ladies’ Reception 
mittee asked if there was 
some special work that they 
ido. They were told that, 
wing the example of the 

s of Philadelphia in 1776, 
night prepare a flag that 
represent peace, and 

~ eful methods of settling in- 


ional disputes; and that, 








= . vere made then, it could be 
lat that historic meeting. 
The pla an Freedom League,” which 
numbered a nizers some of the leading 
men of t t rganize into an irresisti- 
ble force o velievers in constitutional 
govern! regulated by law,—in the 
belief that people is the voice of God, 
that is, ‘1 thods were to be those de- 
scribed y education, and by the 
establis itional court with the same 
relation to t tions that our Supreme 
Cc citizens of the United 
states 
rhe la assistance of Henry Pettit, 
who had be tat the Centennial celebra- 
tion in P n an appropriate design for 
an ‘‘Int Flag He advised that the 
nationa ntry be placed in the center 
of a whit fying identification with 
the mov ma freedom and _ peace, 
and that a h have their national en- 
signs th t that true progress is best 
atta s i that their codpera- 
ti ‘ s methods prevail. 


For the Parliament of Man 
When t 1 of this design was 
presente t sly accepted and adopted; 
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resh 
carnage a! But we 
had come t oors of the Temple of Janus 
to be for i for war to reign no more. 


The Embiem of Human Concord 

Up the sta over the beautiful serpentine 
road that nd the square containing the 
it was my good fortune to 





statue o! 





SUCCESS 


be delegated to carry the Flag of Peace. It was for- 
mally presented the next day, accompanied by an ad- 
dress which was very cordially received, all the more 
because it made no mention of the New Orleans riot, 
which had so enraged the Ital- 
ians. Referring briefly to Co- 
lumbus, I stated that, in be- 
half of my sister countrywo- 
men, I was present in his 
native land to unfurl, under 
Italian skieS, the ‘Stars and 
Stripes, our Banner of Liberty 
and Flag of Peace.” 

A gendarme handed me the 
flag, which I unfurled and pre- 
sented to President Rugurio 
Bonghi, after which it was 
placed in the arms of the 
statue of a gladiator, its silken 
folds falling over the cleft arm 
of the marble figure represen- 
tative of cruelty and death. 

Not many days later, the 
New Orleans matter was so 
far adjusted that the ill-feeling 
ceased, and diplomatic rela- 
tions were restored to a friend- 
ly basis by the payment, by 
the United States, of a speci- 
fied sum to the widows of the 
slain Italians. 

The Peace Flags of thirteen 
nations were unfurled at the 
Columbian Exhibition, 
Chicago, July 4, 1593, in the 
presence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. At the re- 
quest of the municipality of 
Chicago, the same flag that 
had reposed in the arms of the 
gladiator at Rome was un- 
furled by the writer in front of 
the Administration Building, 
at the same moment that the 
first American flag, that of 
John Paul Jones, was raised 
from another part of the rostrum. On that day the 
only use for cannons was to punctuate the periods 
of peace orators. 

The women of America would say, as did Queen 
Archidamia to the men of old Sparta = 
‘* We are brave men’s mothers 

and brave men's wives; 

We are ready to do and to 

dare; 
We are ready to man your walls 
with our lives, 

And to string your bows with 

our Nair. 

In times wien war is un- 
avoidable, and the cause 
righteous beyond peradven- 
ture, we would be like those 
women who said they would 
rather be the widows ot he- 
roes than the wives of cow- 
ards. But,—is there no better 
way to effect a satisfactory 
settlement than by tiger-like 
shedding of blood? Is the 
slaughter of your fellow-men 
consonant with the loftiest 
ideal of your mission on 
earth? Iskilling an enemy the 
best use you can put him to? 
**Let Us Have Peace” 

We put the matter on a far 
higher plane. however, than 
our own individual interests. 
It is not the ‘‘diplomacy of 
the home” that is involved in 
the solution of the question 
of peace or war. 

If the United States had, in 
the past, listened tothe plead- 
ings of European nations, 
they could, ere this time, have 
established an international 
court of arbitration, includ- 
ing, at least, England, 
France, Denmark, and Swit- 
zerland, all joined in sucha 
federation with our own glo- 
rious Republic that peace 
could be gained through ad- 
justments made in an inter- 
national court. It would thus 
have come to pass that arbi- 
tration would have supplant- 
ed annihilation as a means of 
settling the difficulties be- 
tween nations. Twice has 
England been represented as 
pleading with our country and asking for such an alli- 
ance. The first petition was signed by about two 
hundred and thirty-four members of Parliament, and 
the second, which, like the first, was brought to this 
country by Randall Creamer, was signed by three 
hundred and fifty-four members of Parliament. I saw 
Mr. Creamer in London in the winter of 1895, just 
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after his return from this country, and he then hoped 
that our country would soon clasp hands with his 
across the Atlantic and say war shall be no more, but 
that opportunity was lost. If this could have been 
done,—if these two great An- 
glo-Saxon nations could be 
seen settling difficulties by a 
court of arbitration, what a 
lesson would this be to the rest 
of Europe! Over eighty inter- 
national difficulties have been 
thus settled in this last cen- 
tury. Cannot this crisis be 
averted, even at this late day, 
by other ways than that of a 
baptism in blood of our glori- 
ous national emblem, our Stars 


and Stripes? 


“ Stir Up the Gift 
“. Qithin Chee” 
John Milton’s Sonnet at the Age 
of Twenty-Three 


P to his twenty-third year, 
(| Milton felt that his splen- 
did genius, which had 
blossomed so gloriously when 
he was but fifteen years old, in 
1623, had not reached full frui- 
tion. Although others praised 
some of his work highly, the 
poet himself felt deeply the 
need of a more intense conse- 
cration to the muses, in order 
to reach the summit of fame to 
which heaspired. This feeling 
is expressed in his famous 
sonnet, ‘‘On Having Arrived 
at the Age of Twenty-Three 
Years.” The gistof the sonnet 
is a lamentation for his literary unproductiveness, 
thus far, and his hope that he might arouse to the 
seriousness of life, to 
‘‘Scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


Yet by most people he would have been considered 
diligent and laborious. At twelve, his appetite for 
knowledge was so voracious that he rarely went to 
bed before midnight. At fifteen, he went to St. Paul’s 
School; and, about that time, he wrote the hymn, 
‘‘Let Us, with a Gladsome Mind.” He had learned 
Greek and Latin, French and Italian, made the 
acquaintance of Carlo Diodati, and was about to 
leave Christ's College, Cambridge, after six years of 
severe study. He had already written some twenty- 
five English and Latin poems, among them the ‘“‘Hymn 
on the Nativity,” which isa classic. But he had not 
fulfilled his ambition; he already hoped that he might 
‘““some time write something which the world would 
not willingly let die.” 

At that twenty-third milestone of life, these were 
his words :— 

‘‘How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom showeth, 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 

That I to manhood am arrived so near; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

‘That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 

‘Vet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 

Heaven; 

All is, if ever I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


This subsoil plough of determination, run under the 
soil of his talents, *‘stirred up the gift of God that 
was in him;” and, within the next six years, he had 
produced some of his masterpieces, ‘‘ L’ Allegro,” 
‘«T] Penseroso,” ‘‘Arcades,” ‘‘Comus,” and ‘‘Lycidas.” 
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CHEER YOUR FELLOW-MAN 
James WHITCOMB RILEY 


furled, 
An’ lookin’ like he didn't have a friend in all the 

world, 

Go up an’ slap him on the back, an’ holler, ‘‘How d’you 
do ? 

An’ grasp his hand so warm he'll know he has a friend in 
you; 

Then ax him what's ahurtin’ him, an’ laugh his cares 
away, 

An’ tell him that the darkest night is just before the day. 

Don't talk graveyard palaver, but say it right out loud; 

That God will sprinkle sunshine in the trail of every cloud. 


|" you should see a fellow-man with trouble’s flag un- 
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Lincoln in french Gyes 


An Appreciative French Writer Analyzes the Character of “Honest Abe,” and 


Gives his Life in Epitome 


Translated for ‘*Success” from Achille Arnaud 


INCOLN’S ancestors belonged to the sect of 
Juakers or Society of Friends, as they call 
themselves. The distinctive characteristics of 
the Quakers are good will and industrial intelli- 
gence. The names given to Lincoln by the 

American people, who called him familiarly ‘Old 
Abe” and ‘Father 
Abraham,” sufficiently 
witness the gentleness 
of his character, which 
all recognized. In- 
dustrial intelligence he 
also possessed, since, 
starting with nothing, 
he became a woodchop- 
per, grocer, school- 
master and lawyer. 
Honest as the Day 

The basis of Lin- 
coln’s character was 
honesty, and this virtue 
was an article of faith 
in the sect of his an- 
cestors. ‘The great idea 
which dominated Lin- 
coln all his life was the 
abolition of slavery. 
The Quakers demand- 
ed abolition in 1783. 

The Yankee is natur- 
ally a pioneer. He is 
forced to rely on him- 
self only. Armed with 
his ax, he is strong 
enough to despise ob- 
stacles and conquer na- 
ture. In this life, where 
all is danger, the Yan- 
kee left to himself, with 
no protection but his 
rifle, learns courage 
and prudence step by 
step. But in a moment 
of fatal confidence, the 
grandfather of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, one of the 
first pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, was surprised 
and killed by the In- 
dians, while hunting. 

The Lincoln family emigrated to Indiana. Lincoln, 
brought up by pioneers, in the sobriety and firmness 
of the Quakers, had a will of iron. He was taught 
as a boy what he was to practice asa man. His an- 
cestors and father taught him strength of character. 

American fathers study to make men. They take 
to heart the duty of education, and do not abandon 
to hirelings the care of bringing up their children. 
They do not accept a careless and facile paternity. 

With us French, all that is very different. Virtue 
and duty must not embarrass us. We are light, we 
are told so every day, and we are vain of it as if there 
were something fine about it. In the réle of father, 
as in those obligations which the civil and moral laws 
impose, we do not accept the restraint. And so, what 
do we make of our children? Weak and useless 
things. 

Abraham Lincoln was neither. Brought up in the 
school of labor, he valiantly accepted the duty of 
labor. His ancestors and his father had taught him 
the dignity of humanity, inculcating upon him, as a 
first principle, that man ought to rely on himself 
alone; he sought only, in his will and energy, the 
means of gaining his bread. He became successively 
a plowboy on a farm, a worker in a saw-mill, and a 
carpenter's apprentice. 

He was a Yankee of the Yankees 

Life was hard, but he fought against that life. He 
led this difficult existence until one and twenty, in 
Indiana. In 1830, he felt that need of movement 
which, with the Yankee, is a necessity and an im- 
perious need. He emigrated to Illinois. In the midst 
of this peaceable monotony, he wanted more liberty. 
At last, on a fine day of the generous sun, on one of 
those mornings when the passenger birds feel the 
irresistible desire of locomotion and the thirst for 
Space, in the season when the quail, for example, 
dashes his beak against the side of his cage, because 
the barriers render powerless the efforts of his exerted 
wings; in short, in the dawn of spring, Abraham 
Lincoln felt the national instinct, the need of the 
great Western solitudes; he set out for the western 
boundaries of the state. There he was a neighbor to 
the Indians. 

: Lincoln must have not only courage, but good eyes, 
This pioneer life taught him circumspection. But he 
amassed no dollars, and he became a boatman on the 
Ohio and the Wabash. While descending these great 
rivers, whether on a raft or on boats loaded with flour, 
Lincoln, like a true Anglo-Saxon, lost no time. His 
positive spirit, as that of all his compatriots, did not 





HE WAS ACCUSTOMED TO PLY THE WOODMAN’S AX 


SUCCESS 


allow itself to run to 
reverie, and to contem- 
plation of this luxuriant 
nature. The Yankee, 
who has taken for his 
motto, “Time is 
money,” is not contem- 
plative like the Orien- 
tal. He has the whole world to clear up, to civilize; 
he has no leisure to be swallowed up in the abyss of 
unproductive reveries. Nottokill time, but to utilize 


it, he used to read on his raft. 
Some books of elementary geometry especially drew 
his attention. 


These studies absorbed his positive 
spirit. His practical 
mind made him soon 
understand the advan- 
tage he might draw 
from the art which con- 
sists In measuring 
Straight lines and an- 
gles. The day he felt 
his education was com- 
plete in geometry, he 
thought to apply practi- 
cally what he had 
learned, and he cried 
out with courage, ‘Go 
ahead! Forward!” 
When once the Yankee 
has pronounced this 
word, which presides 
over all the phases of 
his destiny, he does not 
draw back again. He 
marches bravely where 
his resolution leads him. 
Lincoln became a sur- 
veyor. He was then in 
the county of San ga- 
mon. This profession 
began to be of profit to 
him, when the financial 
crisis of 1837 broke in 
upon it. His resources 
subsided ; he was oblig- 
ed to sell his instru- 
ments, his chains, his 
graphometer. 


Poor but Strong 

He was again in pov- 
erty. He was strong 
and robust. His educa- 
tion had made him 
strong. 

If, instead of being 
brought up in daily la- 
bor, by a pioneer father; if Lincoln had been a son of 
one of our citizens, and had received the education of 
our French colleges, under a discipline which annihi- 
lates one’s physical nature, he would have paid for 
it by enervation of body and of his moral energy. 

The first duty of a man is to be well. Lincoln was 
rich in robust 
health. He did not 
hesitate to resume 
his old occupation. 
His arms, accus- 
tomed to ply the 
woodman’s ax, be- 
gan again to wield 
the instrument 
whose every blow 
shakes those old 
giants of the for- 
ests of the New 
World. He was 
already being 
somewhat known 
in Illinois by his 
intelligence and 
applications of it, 
and he received the 
sobriguet, which 
he kept to the end, 
that of ‘rail- 
splitter.” 

He also became 
a hand upon the 
steamboats of the 
Mississippi, which 
ply to New Or- 

eans. His sav- 
ings bought cheap 
books, in reading 
which he spent his 
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taught them the good principles he had learned from 
his father. With that calm spirit, that lucid diction, 
which he afterwards brought to the exposition of the 
most arduous questions, he unfolded before the young 
people, sound and right ideas. In instructing the 
youth, he sought to make men. He made them 
study the Constitution, and the duties of a citizen. 

Chance gave him the opportunity of another ad- 
vancement. A clerk’s place in a law-office was 
vacant; he took that place and embarked in law. By 
his labor and perseverance, he acquired a profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence. Soon his solid instruc- 
tion, his great reputation for right-doing, his affable 
manners, gained for him a large clientage. He left 
Decatur for Springtield, and became the most distin- 
guished lawyer at the bar there. He was then twenty- 
six, (1837), and he had, for a partner, John T. 
Stewart. 

By his own strong will, by his tenacity in a noble 
ambition, the simple ‘‘Rail Splitter’ had become the 
first advocate of Illinois, to whom men most willingly 
intrusted their affairs. He had gained the considera- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, which paves the way for 
political life. 

And there the great history of Abraham Lincoln 
commenced; and thenceforward he took hold of dif- 
ficulties of another order. But Lincoln was always 
the same man; he did not vary his methods or his 
sentiments. The work and the poverty, the Quaker- 
ism and the study, made a complete man of him, He 
was ready for his high destiny. 


+ 
“The Day Gill Come” 


ITH the war-clouds darkening the sky, great 

W men's Sayings about peace and war come back 

upon us. Americans are peace-lovers; and it 

may be truly said that, when they fight, they have in 

mind some trouble which must be pacified, as the say- 

ing is attributed to one of the presidents, that ‘the 
loved peace so much that he would fight for it.” 

Seers and poets are prophets of a time when men 
shall learn war no more, when ‘‘the swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares,and the spears into pruning- 
hooks.” 

Tennyson's famous lines announce in 
words the time when it can be said that 


sonorous 


‘* The war-drums beat no longer, and the battle-flags are 
furled 
In the parliament of man,—the federation of the world.” 


Victor Hugo takes up the prophecy, and declares :— 


*‘A day will come when the only battlefield will be the 
market open to commerce, and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bomb-shellis will 
be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, 
by arbitration of a sovereign senate, which will be to Eu- 
rope what the Parliament is to England, the Diet to Ger- 
many, the Legislative Assembly to France. A day will 
come when a cannon-ball will be exhibited in public mu- 





leisure time. HE BECAME A BOATMAN ON THE OHIO AND THE WABASH 


But he desired 
independence. He 
sought to get out from the subordination to which, for 
the fourth time, poverty had subjected him. He re- 
solved to try his fortune, abandoned boating, and 
installed himself as a grocer in Decatur, [New Salem], 
Illinois. 

Ever ambitious to rise, Abraham sought to utilize 
the stores of knowledge with which his memory was 
furnished ; and, when his -store was closed at 
nightfall, he ct — the children and adults, 
and taught m what he had learned alone. He 


seums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and the 
people will be astonished how such a thing could have been. 
A day will come when these two immense groups, fhe 
United States of America and the United States of Eu- 
rope, shall be seen extending the hand of fellowship across 
the.ocean, exchanging their products, their industry, their 
arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, 
improving creation under the eye ot the Creator, and unit- 
ing, for the good of all, these two irresistible and infinite 
powers,—ihe fraternity of men and the power of God.” 
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WHO WILL BE THE HERO OF WAR WITH SPAIN? 


Then we 
That turns SSI gh 
ach sting. t stand but go.—BROWNING. 
T here $s 
Deep bed we reck 
Sut litt e pierced 
ee rent 


Mrs. HEMANS. 
he next Washington, the 
10se name is to be bla- 
Spanish war ? 
in the ranks, or 
1p. He is perhaps hand- 


1e mechanic or the pen of 
R } 


private 





the clerk I need of him, the nation 
and the world a t itness his appearance. 
Unheralded Heroes 

The work es unknown and unher- 
alded becaus rgency, no great crisis has 


called them 


‘The gods irk up storms about us,” 


inkind occasion to exert 


says A 





their h n st , throw out into practice vir- 
tues that s and lie concealed in the 
smooth season l ms of life.” 

Who could ha 1 three months ago that 
the quiet, una nmodore Dewey would to- 
day be in the world’s thought, that a 
few hours of s perhaps place him 
beside Paul |] 5 Decatur, Commodore 
Perry, <Adn Captain Winslow of 
Kearsarge f 

How many ace would have developed 
a Grant, a Na mwell Perhaps Lincoln 
woul outside his own state 
had not the g f war called him to the 
front. <A ce would never have pro- 
duced a Bisma ips Phillips and Garrison 
would neve known to history had it not 


been for slav 

South when, in 

from a provincial 

yscure teacher, woulda 
the saga tegist, the indomitable gen- 

the ‘St son, who, had victory been 

have led their armies 


Little thoug neople of the 
1861, the ¢ \ egan, that 
seminary, in t an ol 
come 

, 
eral, 
possible t 


forward to t 


At the N the days of preparation 
for war, and e earlier days of the strife 
when defeat eat, who once dreamed that 
in an Illinois t re toiled one on whom the fate 
of a nation a1 m of millions depended ? 


Genius Must Prepare Itself for Emergencies 


Genius y to declare itself is hidden 
with a pur] By the absence of distraction, by 
protracted t t and conscientiously per- 


formed, by 
going of a 
ties may Dt 


things, the 


ttingly pursued, by the fore- 
leasures that great possibili- 
by these and many other 
figured in great epochs have 


prepared the e call to mighty tasks. 
“Our I rson, ‘‘must not omit the 
arming of the Let him hear in season that he 
is born into t t f war, and that the common- 
wealth and his being require that he should 


weeds of peace, but warned. 
her defying nor dreading the 
both reputation and life in his 


not go danc 
self-collected 
thunder; let him take 
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hand, and with perfect urbanity dare the gibbet and 
the mob, by the absolute truth of his speech and the 
rectitude of his behavior.” 


The Greatest Men Have Risen From the Ranks 

The greatest men will ever be those who have risen 
from the ranks. It is said that there are ten thousand 
chances to one that genius, talent, and virtue shall 
issue from a farmhouse rather than from a palace. 

The mental and moral stamina, the habit of con- 
tinuance, the formation of character and evolution of 
thought entailed by small means and determination 
to be somebody in the world, produce the men who 
rise by being greater than their calling, as Arkwright 
rose above mere barbering, Bunyan above tinkering, 
Wilson above shoemaking, Lincoln above rail-split- 
ting, and Grant above tanning. By being first-class 
barbers, tinkers, shoemakers, rail-splitters, tanners, 
they acquired the power which enabled them to 
become great inventors, authors, statesmen, generals. 

Adversity exasperates fools, dejects cowards, draws 
out the faculties of the wise and industrious, puts the 
modest to the necessity of trying their skill, awes 
the opulent, and makes the idle industrious. Nor do 
uninterrupted success and prosperity qualify men for 
usefulness and happiness. The storms of adversity, 
like those of the ocean, rouse the faculties, and excite 
the invention, prudence, skill, and fortitude of the 
voyager. The martyrs of ancient times, in bracing 
their minds to outward calamities, acquired a loftiness 
of purpose and a moral heroism worth a lifetime of 
softness and security. 


The Best Tools Are Tempered by Fire 

The best tools receive their temper from fire, their 
edge from grinding; the noblest characters are de- 
veloped in a similar way. The harder the diamond, 
the more brilliant the luster, and the greater the fric- 
tion necessary to bring it out. Only its own dust is 
hard enough to make this most precious stone reveal 
its full beauty. 

Some necessity-educated, struggle-formed, adver- 
sity-strengthened man is he who, should the pressure 
become great enough to demand him, will almost 
assuredly step forth as the Grant or the Farragut of 
our present decade. 
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PREPARED FOR THE OPPORTUNITIES 


What we do upon some great occasion will probably depend on 
what we already are: and what we are will be the result of previous 
years of self-discipline—H. P. Lippon. 

GREAT occasion is valuable to you in just the 
proportion you have educated yourself to make 
use of it. 

A great name, it is true, is often made in a very 
short time,—perhaps in a day; but it has probably 
taken long years to prepare for this one day's work. 

Commodore Dewey was sixty-one years old when 
the opportunity came, for which, during a life-time, 
he had been laying the foundation. At last, when 


* the opportunity arrived, he seized it, was equal to it, 


and in a few hours was the world's hero. 

Had it not been for the years of hard work, exact- 
ing drill, close observation, attention to dry details, 
the opportunity would only have made him ridiculous. 

Farragut, who little realized for what he was 
training young Dewey, waited half a century for his 
opportunity. He had worked a life-time, getting 
ready for it; it came, and he seized it. 

Von Moltke was more than half a century preparing 
for his opportunity. When the Franco-Prussian war 
was declared, he was awakened at midnight and told 
of the fact. He said coolly to the official who aroused 
him, ‘Go to pigeonhole No. - in my safe, and take 
a paper from it, and telegraph as there directed to the 
different troops of the empire.” He then turned over 
and went to sleep, and awoke at his usual hour in the 
morning. Everyone else in Berlin was excited about 
the war, but he took his morning walk as usual, and a 
friend who met him said: ‘‘General, you seem to be 
taking it very easy. Aren't you afraid of the situa- 
tion? I should think you would be busy.” ‘Ah,” 
replied: Von Moltke, ‘‘all my work for this time has 
been done long beforehand, and everything that can 
be done now has been done.” 

A chart had been made out, showing just what was 
to be done when the war broke out. Every officer’s 
place in the scheme was laid out beforehand. There 
was a schedule of trains which should supersede all 
other schedules the moment war was declared, so that 
the commander of the army could telegraph to any 
officer to take such a train and go to such a place at a 
moment's notice. The great general had left nothing 
tochance. The steps to his success were reduced to 





.-ascience. He had been more than half a century pre- 
paring for his opportunity. 
“What we call a turning-point,” says Arnold, ‘‘is 
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simply an occasion which sums up and brings to a 
result previous training. Accidental circumstances 
are nothing except to men who have been trained 
to take advantage of them. An opportunity will 
only make you ridiculous unless you are prepared 
for it. Are you ready for a great opportunity? 


NEW GRANTS AND FARRAGUTS 


HE New York ‘‘Herald” points out the fact that, 
| should the war be long continued,the great com- 
manders are likely tocome from the lower grades 

of subordinate officers, adding :— 

If things happen as they happened at the outbreak of 
the late war, not a single colonel, save one, of the present 
regiments in the regular army will become a general. 

It was true, indeed, that someof the men who were 
graduated with high honors at West Point became 
generals; seven of those who were graduated at the 
head of their classes are good examples :—McPherson, 
Gilmore, Franklin, Morrell, Benham, Stevens, Dela- 
field. McClellan was second in his class at gradua- 
tion, Sill third, Smith sixth, Schofield seventh, Rey- 
nolds fifth, Sherman sixth, Foster fourth, Reno 
eighth, Barnes fifth, Buckingham sixth, Pleasanton 
seventh, Stone seventh, Fitz John Porter eighth, Wil- 
liam F. Smith fourth, O. O. Howard fourth, Wood 
fifth, Warren second, Slocum seventh, Halleck third, 
Rosecrans fifth. But, on the other hand, some who 
did not take high rank at West Point shot ahead of 
expectations, as Hooker, who was graduated twenty- 
ninth, Meade nineteenth, Grant twenty-first, Hancock 
eighteenth, Sedgwick twenty-fourth, Custer thirty- 
fourth, Kilpatrick seventeenth, Buell twenty-second, 
Thomas twelfth, Burnside eighteenth, in their re- 
spective classes. 

But the most interesting fact is, that up to the call 
to arms, in 1861, these men who achieved greatness 
ranked so low. 

McDowell was a brevet-major, Thomas a major, 
and several others; three were lieutenant-colonels; 
Joseph Johnston was even a general. But these had 
been only captains: McClellan, Hooker, Meade, Mc- 
Pherson, Franklin, Raynolds, Grant, Sherman, Pleas- 
anton, and others; these were only lieutenants: Burn- 
side, Sheridan, Gordon, Mitchell, Howard, Hancock, 
and several others; while Custer and Kilpatrick were 
only second lieutenants. 
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EADERS of Success will observe that we often 
| praise the qualities conducive to success in a 
nan,while the man himself, morally considered, 
is far from success in the highest sense of the word. 
One may havea splendid personality, a tine appear- 
ance, a polished manner, excellent business judgment, 
tenacity of purpose, great industry, sublime courage, 
unusual sagacity, and yet, from the standpoint of 
character, be an utter failure. In writing of such a 
person, we commend his qualities which tend to suc- 
cess, while not commending or endorsing the man. 
We are anxious for our readers to distinctly under- 
stand that we do not hold up as :dea/s of success, 
many characters whom we mention, a number of 
whose qualities may be commendable in the highest 
degree. We endorse no man as successful in the 
highest sense if he lacks that ome essential without 
which no man can be really successful,—character. 


oa 
Success Ideals 


To believe in the heroic makes heroes.—DISRAELI. 
7 2 = 
‘*The youth who does not look up, will look down; and 
the spirit that does not soar, is destined, perhaps, to grovel.” 
. fm? 
Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.—DAnIeL. 
Se @¢ 3-= 
Our only greatness is that we aspire.—JEAN INGELOW. 
oo 2 2 4 
And oh, for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be!—TEnnysow, 
* * & 

Thou must be that thou oughtest to be, or else thou 
shalt be nothing.—LAMARTINE. 

* * & # 

‘‘That there should one man die ignorant who hada 
capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to 
happen twenty times in the minute, as by some computa- 
tions it does.” 

ae i ae 

‘‘Let your aim be high. Let some great object fire 
your whole being. Our country holds out a thousand 
Situations which you might fill “g-E £ Seek to be 
such that the present generation and all posterity will 
hold you in the sweetest remembrance.” 

* * & # 

‘Do not serve money, but use money as a lever to help 

you serve something greater than yourself.” 
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How Margaret Mather, the Street Waif, Rose to Dramatic Fame and Fortune—Her 


| SUCCESS 
The Poor News=girl who Became a Star 


Early Struggles and Ultimate Triumph 


ARGARET MATHER began 
her public life as a news-girl, in 
Detroit, Michigan. Many re- 
member the handsome little girl 
who tied her glossy raven hair witha 
bright red ribbon, and at whose marvel- 
ous intelligence they were astonished. 
She was the daughter of a Scotchman, 
well-meaning, narrow-minded, miserably 
poor John Finlayson. It early became 
necessary for her to earn money, and she 
took up the only occupation open to her. 
Through long hours of the day and far 
into the night, she wandered about the 
streets, insufficiently clad, her bright 
ribbon the one bit of freshness about her 
attire. As she grew older, her impetuous 
nature and sensitive spirit revolted 
mightily against the misery and mean- 
ness of her existence, and she feverishly 
longed to be free from it all. 

One dismal day in November she made 
no money selling newspapers. Hard 
words met her at home. The horror of 
going through the same thing time and 
time again without end appalled her. 
She ran out of the house and wandered 
down to the river. Without a moment's 
flinching, she threw herself in. A man 
heard the splash, jumped in and 
promptly rescued her. A wealthy citi- 
zen of Detroit happened to be passing 
when Margaret was rescued. He was 
aman with a family of his own. When 
the half-drowned little girl revived, he 
spoke to her, and found her pretty, in- 
telligent, and heart- 
broken. He took her 
home, gave her asup- 
per, awarm bed, and, 
in the morning, a 
complete set of his 
own little girl's 
clothes. That wasthe 
starting-point in Mar- 
garet’s upward ca- 
reer. She was then 
fourteen years old. 
Her new friend con- 
tinued to help her. 
He sent her to school 
and provided her with 
books. Her intelli- 
gence developed rap- 
idly. She read much, 
and became, in par- 
ticular, a great stu- 
dent of Shakespeare. 
She decided that she 
would be an actress. 
Her instructor in elo- 
cution was George 
Edgar, of Detroit. 
The refinements of 
the arts she acquired 
very slowly. 

Her first public ap- 
pearance was made at 
the Detroit Opera 
House, where she re- 
cited the part of Ju- 
liet. She was then 
eighteen. Her per- 
formance was a great 
success. This event 
marked the complete transformation of 
the little news-girl into an actress with 
serious aspirations. 

Then she went to New York. George 
Edgar, her first teacher, went to J. M. 
Hill, and assured him that he had a sec- 
ond Rachel in training. Hill was then 
asortof Napoleon of theatrical manage- 
ment. Edgar was persuasive, and,when 
Margaret ably seconded his efforts, the 
manager began to believe that he had 
found a great genius. 

She appeared first in New York as 
Cordelia in ‘‘ King Lear.” This finally 
convinced the manager that here was an 
artist whom he must secure. He made 
a contract with her by which she was to 
act under his management for six years. 
She had then assumed the name of Mar- 
garet Mather. Her success at this stage 
was as rapid as her early life had been 
hard. 

For a year or more, her manager took 
her about the country solely in order that 
she — appear before invited audi- 
ences of critics and others. She gave 


recitations of many Shakespearean réles, 
in which she was wonderfully well versed. 
All the time she studied her parts most 
diligently. 

She made her professional dééut as 
J uliet at McVicker's Theater, in Chicago, 
In 1892. =o was her favorite réle. 
She played it more times than any other 
actress in America. Her portrayal of 
amorous passion in it was so fervid as to 
annoy some critics. One of them said 
she was the best and the worst Juliet he 
had ever seen. 

As an actress, she was always sure of 
a large audience. The critics saw her 
crudities, and the people felt her 
strength. In some of the smaller towns, 
she aroused the most extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. 

She was married, in 1887, toa young 
musician, Emil Haberkorn, from whom, 
in 1892, she obtained a divorce. During 
the same year, she wedded Colonel Gus- 
tav Pabst, a Milwaukee millionaire. 
Their relations were unhappy, and, after 
bearing her husband a son, she was a 
second time divorced. 

She seems to have had a strong pre- 
sentiment of her coming death. On 
April 6, last, she reached Charleston, 
West Virginia, with hercompany. That 
night they were to play ‘‘Cymbeline” 
at the Barlow Opera House. After the 
actors left the station, they had to cross 
a narrow bridge. They walked across 
slowly and rather solemnly. Paul Ever- 


ton, the leading man, exclaimed: ‘* Why, 
this is like a funeral procession !"’ 


“Tes, 
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of course; it's my funeral,” said Mar- 
garet Mather. The remark threw a chill 
over the company. Miss Mather had 
many forebodings of death. That after- 
noon, she borrowed a ‘‘ property diamond 
ring” of her understudy, Miss’ Jessie 
Burnett. 

‘‘T want it just for to-night,”’ she said. 
‘* You can use it all the time,” said Miss 
Burnett. 

‘‘T shall only need it to-night—no long- 
er,” said the star. ‘‘I feel that I shall not 
leave Charleston alive." The perform- 
ance of ‘‘Cymbeline” began in the even- 
ing, with Margaret Mather as Imogen 
When she appeared as Fidele, the boy, 
in the cave scene, she was taken sud- 
denly ill. 

She was carried away from the stage, 
fell into terrible convulsions, and then 
became unconscious. 

Next day, her friends said that she 
was worse, but clear-minded. In the 
afternoon, she died peacefully, sur- 
rounded by all the i Her 
understudy closed hereyelids. On being 


notified of her death, her father tele- 
graphed directions for the remains to be 
sent to Detroit. The body was received 
in the cottage from which the news-girl 
used to go forth. Miss Mather’s burial 
robe was the stage costume, a beautiful 
gray silk, embroidered with pearls, 
which she wore as Juliet. 


Re Created a New Business 
A Young Russian Emigrant’s Bright Idea 
and How it Succeeded 


NE morning, nearly twenty years 
ago, a young Russian, Henry 
Romeike, found himself in Paris 
almost penniless. He had cross- 
ed the Volga into Germany, but 

spent all he earned there in getting to 
the capital of France. He decided to 
leave that afternoon for London, but be- 
fore he went, a trifling incident occurred 
to which he owed his great success in 
England and America. 

As he bought a paper at a news-stand, 
he noticed that the old lady who owned 
the stand handed to an eminent French 
artist copies of art papers, for which she 
received an advanced price. Romeike 
asked the reason. He was told that the 
artist had commissioned her to preserve 
all papers containing notices of himself 
or his works, and thus save him the 
trouble of reading the papers and maga- 
zines. 

It was necessary that Romeike should 
do something immediately upon his ar- 
rival in London. He pondered the inci- 
dent of the newsdealer and the artist, 
and argued that,if a French artist could 
pay for notices, surely Englishmen could 
do the same. He soon appeared before 
the artists of London 
with his clippings. 
Many of them had 
seen the notices, but 
some had not, and 
with these he found 
his market. He soon 
became known as the 
purveyor of artist-in- 
formation. 

Naturally, it oc- 
curred to him that 
politicians, phy- 
sicians, manufactur- 
ers, and others would 
welcome this service. 
His head was above 
water, then, and he 
at once tried the 
scheme. It took, and 
in a few months 
Romeike was known 
throughout England. 
Members of Parlia- 
ment and the people 
interested in every- 
thing concerning the 
British Empire were 
his clients. It would 
take too much space 
to tell who they all 
were, and what they 
wanted, but Romeike 
floated with the tide 
of fortune. 

Newspapers quoted 
the selections of his 
bureau, and a number 
of pamphlets were is- 
sued from the results of his researches. 
He was made a character of the novel, 
‘‘A Primrose Dame,” under the name of 
“Niroike,” the celebrated Russian trav- 
eler. This was after four years of hard 
and steady work. In 1886, he began to 
long for America. His ideas had been 
adopted here and he had many American 
subscribers. Atlength the opportunity ap- 
peared,and he came to the United States 
to take charge of a press-clipping bureau. 

He at once threw himself into the busi- 
ness and started to acquaint himself with 
all the varying conditions of life in this 
country. From that day the business 
grew, and, from only one hundred sub- 
ccribers, he made it, as it is to-day, one 
that has on its books five thousand names 
of people prominent in every department 
of the world’s progress. 

When he left Broadway to go to the 
Judge building, Fifth avenue, he was 
employing about twenty people. To-day 
he has on his pay-roll over seventy, and 
every day between 5,000 and 7,000 papers 
are read.and the clippings weekly run up 
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to nearly 100,000. Necessarily his best 
customers are the heads of government 
and state departments, but private indi- 
viduals are supplied on the same terms 
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Even the United States government 
patronizes the press-clipping bureaus to 
some extent, and gives limited orders for 
all information on subjects that can be 
made of use by some of the departments. 
The President always runs a private clip- 
ping bureau and has scrap-books of his 
own, in which are indexed and arranged 
nearly everything of importance said by 
the papers about his administration. Be- 
sides this, the regular bureaus are called 
upon occasionally to supplement the 
work of the President's three profession- 
al readers. 

Romeike is at all times contriving new 
ways to extend his business; he pre- 
serves the same vivacity and good hu- 
mor, combined with alertness and dis- 
cretion, that he has shown from the be- 
ginning. Think of the range of a busi- 
ness which has on hand ‘‘the files of all 
the New York daily papers since June, 
1893!" One of his novel enterprises 
growing out of the clipping bureau is his 
‘‘scrap books,” as of Princess Bismarck, 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, and Al- 
exander III., of Russia. 


+ 


LINCOLN’S IDEA OF POLICY 
URING the Civil War, one of the 
loudest and most frequent com- 
plaints against Lincoln was that 
he had no policy, and simply drifted. 
It seems that this was precisely what he 
intended to do. 

“The first time I met Mr. Lincoln,” said 
Senator Palmer, of Illinois, was in 1839, 
when I went to Springfield to be admitted 
to the bar. He was already recognized asa 
Whig leader. He wore, I remember, a suit 
of linsey-woolsey that could not have been 
worth more than eight dollars, even in those 
days. The last time I saw him was in Feb- 
ruary, 1865. I had come to Washington, at 
the request of the Governor, to complain 
that Illinois had been credited with 18,000 
too few troops. I saw Mr. Lincoln one after- 
noon, and he asked me to come again in the 
morning. The next morning, I sat in the 
ante-room while several officers were re- 
ceived. At length I was told to enter the 
President's room. Mr. Lincoln was in the 
hands of a barber. 

‘* «Come in, Palmer,’ he called out, ‘come 
in. You're home folks. I can shave before 
you. lLIcouldn’t before those others, and I 

ave to do it some time.’ 

*‘We chatted about various matters, and 
at length I said, ‘Well, Mr. Lincoln, if 
anybody had told me thatina great crisis 
like this the people were going out to a lit- 
tle one-horse town to pick out a one-horse 
lawyer for President, I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it.’ 

“Mr. Lincoln turned about in his chair, 
his face white with lather, and a towel un- 
der his chin. At first I thought he was 
angry. Sweeping the barber away, he 
leaned forward, and, placing one hand on 
my knee, said:— 

**‘Neither would I; but it was a time 
when a man with a policy would have been 
fatal to the country. I have never had 
a policy. I have simply tried to do what 
seemed best each day, as each day came.’” 


a2 


Don't risk alife’s superstructure upon 
a day’s foundation. 
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Good Lpsan Cimber 


Let him first 
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‘memory-glands"’ instead of brainy 
men, helpless instead of self-supporting, 
sickly instead of robust, weak instead of 
strong, leaning instead of erect,—‘‘So 
many promising youths, and never a 
finished man!” 

The character sympathizes with and 
unconsciously takes on the nature of the 
body. <A peevish, snarling, ailing man 
cannot develop the vigor and strength 
of character which is possible to a 
healthy, robust, joliy man. There is an 


inherent love in the human mind for 
wholeness, a demand that man shall 
come up to the highest standard; and 


there is an inherent protest or contempt 
for preventable deficiency. Nature, too, 
demands that man be ever at the top of 
his condition. The giant’s strength with 
the imbecile’s brain will not be character- 
istic of the coming man. 

As we stand upon the seashore while 
the tide is coming in, one wave reaches 

up the beach far higher than any previous 
one, then recedes, and for some time 
none that follows comes up to its mark, 
but after a while the whole sea is there 
and beyond it; so now and then there 
comes a man head and shoulders above 
his fellow-men, showing that Nature has 
lost her ideal, and, after a while, 
even the average man will overtop the 
highest wave of manhood yet given to 
the world. 

* 


A Ristoric Reply to a Bribe 


OULD this reply have been given in 
person, what a poetical picture it 
would have made! Gomez towers, 

Blanco cowers. The haughty Spaniard 
has delivered the message of bribery; 
and old Gomez straightens himself up, 
and with a look of scorn hurls back the 
indignant phrase, ‘I felt so ashamed,— 
mere for you, General Blanco, than for 
myself,’—which matches Queen Eliza- 
beth’s famous outbreak about the Span- 
ish Armada, that she ‘‘ thought foul 
scorn that the King of Spain should dare 
to think of such an invasion.” 

But the reply has been printed, and 
Gomez cites Blanco’s message; so we 
can read them together:— 

I have received your strange intimation 
of the desire to meet me for the purpose of 
formally notifying me of the following offer: 

That you are ready to place a steamer at 
my disposal, at any coast I should deem 
best, to transport me to any port outside of 
Cuba, to which I may desire to go, and at 
the same time, you offer me all the mone- 
tary resources I may ask for the expenses 
of my trip, and the maintainance of myself 
and family in a foreign land.” 

I have felt so much astounded when I 
learned of this, I felt so ashamed,—more for 
you, General Blanco, than for myself,—that 

the first moments I was benumbed, 

knowing not whether such heinous propo- 
sals could be a reality or nightmare. 

Have | reached my present age,—fight- 
ing, as I have done, for thirteen years for 
the independence of Cuba, only that you 
should believe at the end of my journey I 
would cover myself with ignominy by ac- 
cepting the base reward of money froni a 
Spanish captain-general for the cowardly 
abandonment of my army? Are you sane, 
General Blanco? Do you remember that 
blow of the machete which the hand of a 
Spanish assassin inflicted at Punta Brava, 
near the spot where Maceo died, upon that 
soul of my soul, young and brave Francesco 
Gomez? Doyou think I can forgive that? 
Have you ever been a father? 

lam not in a position, General Blanco, 
which requires that I should be looking for 
a steamer to take me from the island. You 
would better look tor the steamer yourself, 
for of the two you need it more. Up to the 
present day I am on the winner's side. I 
represent a revolution stronger than ever, 
after three years of war. 


* 
Hi Lesson for Modern Journalism 


Soon after his establishment in Phila- 
delphia, Franklin was offered a piece for 


not 
noe 


publication in his newspaper. Being 
very busy, he begged the gentleman 


would leave it for consideration. The 
next day the author called and asked his 
opinion of it. ‘‘Well, sir,” replied Frank- 


lin, ‘‘I am sorry to say I think it highly 
scurrilous and defamatory. But being 
at a loss, on account of my poverty, 
whether to reject it or not, I thought I 
would put it to this issue: at night, 
when my work was done, I bought a two- 
penny loaf, on which I supped heartily, 
and then, wrapping myself in my great- 
coat, slept very soundly on the floor till 
morning, when another loaf and mug of 
water afforded a pleasant breakfast. 
Now, sir, since I can live very comforta- 
bly in this manner, why should I prosti- 
tute my press to personal hatred or 
party passion for a more luxurious liv- 
ing ? 

One cannot read this anecdote of our 
American sage without thinking of Soc- 
rates’ reply to King Archelaus, who had 
pressed him to give up preaching in the 
dirty streets of Athens, and come and 
live with him in his splendid courts: 
‘‘Meal, please your Majesty, is a half- 
penny a peck at Athens, and water I get 
for nothing.” 

* 


—— 
Napoleon’s Death Created 
- ++ No Gxcitement 

*‘When it was reported in Paris that 
the great Napoleon was dead, I passed 
the Palais Royal,” says a French writer, 
“where a public crier called, ‘Here's 
your account of tle death of Bonaparte.’ 
This cry, which once would have ap- 
palled all Europe, fell perfectly flat. ‘I 
entered,” he adds, ‘‘several cafés, and 
found the same indifference,—coldness 
everywhere; no one seemed interested 
or troubled. This man, who had con- 
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quered Europe and awed the world, had 
inspired neither the love nor the admira- 
tion of even his own countrymen. He 
had impressed the world with his mar- 
velousness, and had inspired astonish- 
ment, but not love.” 

Emerson says that Napoleon did all 
that in him lay tolive and thrive without 
moral principle. It was the nature of 
things, the eternal law of man and of 
the world, which balked and ruined him; 
and the result, in a million attempts of 
this kind, will be the same. His was an 
experiment, under the most favorable 
conditions, to test the power of intellect 
without conscience. Never elsewhere 
was such a leader so endowed, and so 
weaponed; never has another leader 
found such aids and followers. And 
what was the result of this vast talent 
and power, of these immense armies, 
burned cities, squandered treasures, im- 
molated millions of men, of this demor- 
alized Europe? He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler than he found her. 


a 
A blacksmith being asked why he did 
not sue his calumniator for damages, per- 
tinently replied: ‘‘I can hammer out a 
better character than the lawyers would 
give me.” 
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His Wide Experience as a Teacher, Editor 
and Diplomat 

HE nomination of Charles Emory 

Smith as Postmaster - General 

seems to give universal satisfac- 

tion. Mr. Smith, who is one of 

the best known of our public men, was 

born at Mansfield, Conn., Feb. 18, 1842. 

He was seven years old when his parents 

removed to Albany, N. Y. He was 

graduated from Union College at Schen- 

ectady just as the civil war opened, and 

was appointed to the staff of General 

Rathbone. After devoting two years in 

the work of recruiting and organizing 

volunteers for the Union army, he re- 

turned to the Albany academy as one of 
its instructors. 

While a college student, he wrote lead- 
ing articles for the Albany ‘‘Transcript.” 
He abandoned teaching in the academy 
to become editor of tae Albany * Ex- 
press,” and, after five years’ experience 
there, he associated himself with the 
‘‘Journal.” He became sole editor of that 
paper in 1876, and at once assumed a com- 
manding position in the — of New 
York. He served as a delegate to the 


state Republican convention for six con- 
secutive years, and was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions in each of those 
years, except when Roscoe Conkling held 
the place. 


He served on the committee 
on resolutions at the 
National Republican 
convention in Cincin- 
nati in 1876, and draft- 
ed a large portion of 
the platform. 

His wide acquaint- 
ance with public men 
and aftairs, the fertil- 
ity of his resources in 
discussing leading is- 
sues, and his practical 
knowledge of the pro- 
fession of journalism, 
led to his selection, in 
1880, as chief editor of 
the Philadelphia 
‘*Press.”. This pub- 
lication had for years 
been conducted at a 
loss to the proprie- 
tors. The new owners 
reorganized the com- 
pany, and Mr. Smith, 
who was one of the 
stockholders,assumed 
fullcharge and started 
to take the paper out 
of its rut of insignifi- 
cance and poverty. It 
is now recognized as 
one of the greatest 
newspapers of the 
country. In he 
was selected to make 
the opening speech of 
the Repubiican cam- 
paign in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1884, he was one of the earli- 
est and most active in the canvass for 
Blaine’s nomination. In 1890, he was 
appointed, by President Harrison, Min- 
ister to Russia, which office he resigned 
after having served two years. While 
in Russia, he was active in the relief 
work of the great Russian famine in 
1891 and 1892, and had charge of Ameri- 
can contributions of over $100,000 in 
money and five shiploads of goods. Mr. 
Smith has been active in delivering cam- 
paign addresses, and, in 1895, he stumped 
Ohio with Mr. McKinley, then Governor, 
and spoke at the opening mass meeting 
at Canton, in 1896. Mr. Smith has de- 
livered numerous public, political, and 
literary addresses. It is generally un- 
derstood that Mr. Smith wrote a large 
part of the Republican National plat- 
form in 1896. e has long been an inti- 
mate personal friend of President Mc- 
Kinley. 

He is a popular after-dinner speaker; 
an orator, not a mere maker of phrases, 


> 


‘I can't tell you,’ said Wendell Phil- 
lips, when asked the secret of his oratori- 
cal success; ‘‘all I know is that, when 


I55I, 


there is a row, I can speak.” 
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Hnewers to Correspondents 


E. W., Richmond, Va.—1. Please answer, through 
Success, whether you think | can make a good 
living teaching music. | have hada high school 
education and play acceptably for our village 
church and Sunday school. 2. What are the 
requisites for a good teacher? 3. How much 
money can a successful teacher expect to make? 
You may be a good player and yet not 

have the requisites for teaching. A good 
teacher must have a theoretical as well as 
a practical understanding of the funda- 
mental laws and principles of music. It 
is one thing to be able to execute well 
yourself, and another to be able to impart 
your knowledge effectively. 2. To make 
a finished teacher, you must have a nat- 
ural aptitude for imparting your knowl- 
edge, and also the faculty of bringing out 
the best in your pupils and making them 
responsive. Fine scholars often fail as 
teachers because they do not have that 
peculiar tact or faculty of developing the 
individuality of the student. No two 
pupils are alike, and the individuality of 
each should be carefully preserved. Rob- 
ert Shumann said: ‘‘ Learn, betimes, the 
fundamental laws of music; be not fright- 
ened at the words ‘harmony, thorough 
bass, and counterpart;’ they 
will meet you friendly if you 
meet them so.” You must 
study and be familiar with 
the best works of the great 
masters. These will be your 
text-books. Music is not mere- 
ly a mechanical art. A great 
musician once said, ‘* You 
must have music in your head 
and heart, and not the fingers 
only.” To be a successful 
teacher, you must train the 
ear and cultivate the musical 
understanding of your pupils, 
and develop in them to the ut- 
most a love and enthusiasm 
for music. Don't let them be 
satisfied with poor work, but 
try to elevate their ideal so 
that they will never be satis- 
fied with anything but the 
purest and best music. 
should advise you to take a 
thorough course in one of the 
leading music schools in the 
country, or with the best pri- 
vateteacher possible. 3. The 
average income of the private 
teacher in cities ranges from 
three hundred to seven hun- 
dred dollars a year, and from 
four hundred to eight hundred 
in schools. 


Anxious Parent, Bath, Me.— 
It is difficult to say which are 
the most important formative 
years of life. Perhaps from 
twelve to twenty-one would be 
generally considered as the 
time when character becomes 
fixed. Let a youth pass this 
season with pure morals and 
unstained character, showing 
good self-control and indus- 
trious habits, and you need have very lit- 
tle anxiety about his future. 


Student. —The line, ‘‘The pen is mightier 
than the sword,” appeared first, I think, 
in Bulwer-Lytton’s play of Richelieu, act 
second. 


Fred C. S., Arlington Heights, Mass.— 
When the mortgagee of mortgaged goods 
sells them to himself, he becomes liable 
to the mortgagor, and may be compelled 
to pay their actual value. 


A. L. D., Ohio.—Private property may 
be appropriated for use in case of war, 
but the owner must be fully compensated 
for his loss. Nations sometimes agree, 
when they engage in war. that the citizens 
of either may remain unmolested in the 
territory of the other, and that their prop- 
erty or growing crops shall not be dis- 
turbed or wasted. 


. 


Young America, Ashville, N. C.—No; 
the flag is not considered final proof of 
the nationality of a ship; but her papers, 
shipping articles, crew list, etc., must be 
accepted as conclusive evidence. 


L. L. A., Detroit, Mich.—Persons can- 
not be taken from a neutral ship while at 
Sea on the ground that they are citizens 
of a nation claiming them, for the purpose 
of ‘“‘impressment.”’ 
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Naval Cadet.— 
The mere cap- 
ture of an ene- 
my's ship does 
not convey any 
title to the vessel 
or the cargo. It 
merely gives the 
prize crew an op- 

portunity to take the ship into port, and 
a competent court must decide. Whena 
captor cannot take a seized ship toa home 
port, he may sell it in a neutral port and 
deposit the price received with the proper 
court in his own country. He may, in case 
of necessity, destroy the prize or allow her 
owners to ransom her. Contraband goods 
may be seized wherever found. 


Young Lawyer, Macon, Ga.—While two 


nations are at war with each other, neither 
belligerent has the right to sue in the 
courts of the other, to enforce a contract 
or collect debts. Citizens come under the 
same prohibition. Contracts which are 
made with an enemy during war cannot 
be enforced in the courts of either nation 
after the warisover. No interest accrues 
on an enemy's contract during the con- 
tinuance of war, and the statute of limita- 
tion is suspended during hostilities. 


Mrs. E. G., Hoboken, N. J.—4a) An ene- 


my’s property, after war 1s declared, may 
be seized wherever found, unless it is lo- 
cated in neutral territory. It is not cus- 
tomary, however, to take advantage of 
this. (b) It is customary to allow all citi- 


. physician. 


B. & B. Co., Flushing, L. I.—No; in case 


of war with Spain, business would not 
necessarily be increased. ‘There would be 
an increased demand for provisions, army 
clothing, powder, iron, etc.; but the men 
in the army would spend less than they 
would in private life, and some kinds of 
business would necessarily be injured. 


Journalist, Palo Alto, Cal.—Your letter 


gives us an opportunity to answer several 
inquiries of a similar nature. First, we 
would say, generally speaking, that the 
desire and determination to enter any 
special occupation or profession is some 
indication of one’s fitness for it; but this 
is not always true. Boys often get a no- 
tion into their heads that they will be this 
or that, and think they can do nothing 
else, when they have not the slightest ap- 
titude or ability in that direction. Youth 
is apt to think only of the attractive side 
of an occupation. For instance, the coun- 
try boy, toiling early and late on a farm, 
sees the village doctor driving day after 
day in his carriage, and it seems as though 
nothing can be pleasanter than to bea 
The boy, however, does not 
see the hardship of being called up any 
hour of the night, or in raging storms; he 
does not realize a physician’s wearing 
anxiety when attending a patient waver- 
ing between life and death; nor does he 
contemplate the years of hard study for 
the diploma. It is unnecessary to go on 
through the professions and occupations, 
for a little thought will clearly show that 
in all of them there is a hard side to bal- 
ance the seemingly easy one, and that to 
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zens, aliens and subjects of the enemy, to 
remain in each belligerent country —s 
war. Rules, however, may be prescribe 
for their conduct while they remain, and 
they may be required to leave the country 
until the cessation of hostilities. 


Foreigner.—It is generally customary, in 


case of war, to allow aliens permission to 
leave with their property, unmolested, 
during hostilities. As soon as war is de- 
cased. belligerents have the right to seize 
and condemn each other's ships or car- 
goes in the respective ports, as droits of 
admiralty. It is customary, however, in 
modern warfare, to give notice of the 
time in which shipping must be removed. 
During the Crimean war, this was forty 
days. 


L. W. M., Los Angeles, Cal.—it a bellig- 


erent ship is sold in a neutral port, it is 
liable to seizure. 


Merchant, Brooklyn, N. Y.—During hos- 


tilities, citizens, whether alien or native, 
must discontinue all intercourse with in- 
habitants of the country at war with the 
one in which they live. All business and 
trade between the belligerent nations 
must cease, or the merchandise sought to 
be sold or exchanged is liable to seizure. 


succeed in any one of them, careful, con- 
scientious preparation, coupled with 
special aptitude, is needed. 


C. W., St. Paul, Minn.—With slight ac- 


quaintance and meager data, one is greatly 
hampered in advising another as to his 
proper work. Indeed, in the last analysis, 
each must choose for himself. But from 
yours of the 3d inst., I judge:— 

1. That form-work, rather than color- 
work, is your natural specialty. With 
your present tastes, you would advance 
more rapidly and excel more decidedly in 
the former. 

2. That you will do well to continue in 
your present employment until vou can 
see your way clear to become proficient 
in modeling, without too much prelimi- 
nary self-denial and hardship. o this 
end, you might work on and devote your 
leisure to further study for a year or two, 
and, if you can afford it, add a course at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, or Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. Then, if you are will- 
ing to take your art, as a man takesa 
wife, ‘for or for evil, for better or 
for worse,” you would do well to seek em- 
ployment at some large pottery, monu- 
mental works, etc., where guod modeling 
has a market value. If you prove earnest 
and efficient, your way will then open be- 
fore you. 


W. Bz 
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But be sure you have something more 
than a mere liking for such work. You 
must be willing to put into it your thought 
as well as your time, your heart as well 
as your hand. You must prefer it to 
everything else, and be willing to make 
some sacrifices to get started in it, if you 
expect real success. 

Although many phrenologists claim too 
much for their science, its leading prin- 
ciples are accepted by some of the ablest 
men of ourtime. As you doubtless know, 
the best works on this subject may be ob- 
tained of the ‘ Phrenological Journal,” 
New York City. 


Art Student, Wilkesbarre, Pa. — The 


greatest painting in existence is Raphael's 
** Transfiguration,” which is in the Vati- 
can. Art critics generally concede the 
second greatest picture to be the Sistine 
Madonna, now at Dresden. 


Anita B., Austin, Texas.—Of the hun- 


dreds of Venuses in Europe, only three 
are specially noted,—the Venus of the 
Capitol, exhumed in Rome; the Venus de 
Medici, in Florence, and the Venus de 
Milo, in the Louvre at Paris. 


Constant Reader, Dayton, Ohio.— Every 


American now in Cuba is under the pro- 
tection of the English consul. 


‘‘ Inquirer,” Grand Rapids, Mich.—Five 


years ago, our commerce in Cuba was 
about a hundred million dollars annually. 
This has been practically an- 
nihilated by Spanish civil and 
military methods. 

Five years ago, American 
citizens owned fifty million 
dollars’ worth of property in 
Cuba. 

The claims now on file in 
Washington against Spain, for 
indemnity against this de- 
stroyed property, amount to 
about sixteen million dollars. 


E. C. Brown, Tacoma, 
Wash. — Dewey cannot be 
made an admiral unless our 
laws are changed. By an act, 
in 1873, in the laws of the 
navy, there is a section to the 
effect that ‘Vacancies in 
grades of Admiral and Vice- 
Admiral cannot be filled by 
promotion or in any other 
manner; but when said offices 
become vacant, the grade 
itself shall cease to exist.” 

Secretary Long, by cable, 
made Dewey an Acting Rear 
Admiral. He received the 
special thanks and commen- 
dation of Congress, and will 
be given a sword by the gov- 
ernment. Any naval officer re- 
ceiving the thanks of Congress 
during the Spanish war will be 
made a Rear Admiral. 


Roger E., Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y.—Ships of the enemy are 
subject to capture anywhere 
at sea, without reference to 
the’ ports from or to which 
they are going. Neutral ships 
are subject to capture only 
when running the blockade. 


Paret, Atlanta, Ga.—A soldier 
who goes in uniform to the enemies’ terri- 
tory to get news is not a spy; he must be 
disguised, to be so called. 


E. L. Harris, Long Island City.—Where 


revolution is prolonged for years in any 
country, other nations which find their 
peace disturbed by such continued hos- 
tilities have a right, after reasonable warn- 
ing, to intervene and restore peace, even 
without supreme concern for the merits 
of the quarrel. Any nation is morally 
justified in interfering in acts of gross 
cruelty and outrage by the government 
of another nation, although it is under no 
obligation to do so, excepting what is due 
to humanity. 

‘* Suppose the father of several half-grown 
boys, living next door to you, should, with 
ever so much justice, seek to repress an 
insurrection on their part, by physical 
force, but with no result except to pro- 
long, for several days and nights, a doubt- 
ful fight, accompanted by screams. oaths, 
and destruction of property within the 
house, such as would not suffer your fam- 
ily to sleep, you would have a right to 
call a police officer, who would, in his 
turn, have both the right and the duty of 
suppressing the disturbance, without re- 
gard to the merits of the quarrel. If the 
revolt of the sons were ever so unjusti- 
tiable, yet, if the father could not subdue 
it without creating a nuisance to all his 
neighbors, he must take the chances of 
being turned out of doors by his rebel- 
lious sons, according to existing law.” 
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Honesty as Capital 


hing who has not 


In a word, trust that 


a conscience in everyt uz RENCE STERNE., 

If honesty did not st, w ght to invent it 
as the best means of gett MIRABEAU. 

Y our English wat i is ‘“fair-play,” your Eng- 
lish hatred “foul ri r strike you that 
you wanted another w ‘ als fair-work; 
and another hatred als f vork RUSKIN. 


that would 
t get extra pay 


1 wouldn't g 
drive a nail in slack 
for it.—GEORGE |! 








UT that ba iimed Presi- 
dent J: ‘ Adams, when 
his son took eet of paper 
from a " le to write a 

letter. ‘*That Govern- 
nent. Here is st ynery, at 
the other end of t I always use 
that for letters isiness.”’ 

in other 


Mr. Adams was as ticular 
ways, and is cel is accuracy, 


When a 


resentatives, 











nce was lication that 

the time to call id arrived. He 
always kept his a tments,an 
10 more think a f t rs t J 
tardiness tha ey by theft. 
His life exem] Golden Rule. 
Honesty as a Trade-Winner 

The Indians f t store of 


a new trader, a r his goods, 


it offered to b Finally the 
chief visited | do you do, 
lohn? Show g \ha I take 
a blanket for 4 squaw, 
three otter-skins et and one for 
calico. Ugh 7 n-by to-mor- 


He rece goods and left. 
1ext with a large 


of skins. 
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part of his band 


Now, John, I ps He drew from 
1is blanket f s, one after 
the other, laying the counter. 


drew out 
1 laid it on 





a fifth, a ric! 















the counter I John.”” Push- 
ing it back You owe 
me but four; I \ I just dues.” 
They passed it between 
them several t t length the 
chief appeare é He put the 
skin back in rutinized the 
trader, and the ping to the door, 
cried to his Come,—come 
trade wit ile-fa Johr He no cheat 
Indian ; Then, turning 
to the trac se you take 
last skin, I te e no trade with 
you. Wed ut now you 
be Indians’ f e be yours 
Before dark t vaist-deep in 
furs, and had 1 with cash. 
His honesty ‘ ness policy. 
Dishonesty Overreaches Itself 

When one of is long over- 





due, Jacob Ba rchant prince 
of New Or! insurance 


mce to take policy on the 





ium was 
tertained for 
Mr. Barker 
ft without 
That night a 
news of the 
hich he only 
rning, on 
house, he 
insurance 
s seat, said 





ike out that 





Mr. Barker,” said 
the secretar the office; 
and returning ater, ‘‘we've 
made out the can't back 
out of it 

How so, 1 ed the mer- 
chant, den 
‘Wher ng we agreed 
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o your ] 
made out 
liable, and 
it is,"" he adde¢ 
the paper, wit 


policy was 
office became 
See, here 
brought out 
re hardly dry. 


‘‘Well, friend,” said Mr. Barker, ‘‘if 
thee will have it, I suppose I must take 
it,” putting the paper in his pocket. 

During the day the news of the wreck 
was made known, and of the way the 
insurance company had cheated itself. 

Dishonesty must be exceedingly sharp 
never to overreach itself. 

The Dealing which Exalts Humanity 

Mark Twain tells us that an impover- 
ished descendant of Audubon, in straits, 
was willing to sell a copy of his great 
volume on ‘‘Birds” for a hundred dollars. 
It was worth in the market a thousand 
dollars; the scholar chuckled over his 
mean bargain. ‘‘How different was 
Hammond Trumbull,” he says. ‘‘A lady 
in the South, in straitened circum- 
stances, wrote him that she had an 
‘‘Eliot’s Indian Bible,” which she would 
gladly dispose of for a hundred dollars. 
He wrote to her that, if a perfect copy, 
it had its market value, one thousand 
dollars; and he would sell it to the Brit- 
ish Museum for that sum. It proved 
such a copy, and she got her thousand 
dollars in gold. ‘That is the honorable 
dealing which exalts humanity.” 

A. T. Stewart determined that the 
truth should always be told over his 
counters, whatever the consequences. 
No clerk was allowed to misrepresent, or 
cover up a defect. He once asked the 
opinion of an employee in regard to a 
large purchase of goods of novel pat- 
terns, and was told that the designs were 
inferior, and some of them in very bad 
taste. The young man was just point- 
ing out the defects of a particular pat- 
tern, of which he held a sample in his 
hands, when a customer from an interior 
city came up and asked, ‘‘Have you any- 
thing new and first-class to show me to- 
day?" The young salesman replied 
promptly, ‘‘Yes, sir; we've just brought 
in something that will suit you to a dot.” 
Throwing across his arm the very piece 
he had criticised a moment before, he 
expatiated upon its beauty so earnestly 
that a large sale was the result. Mr. 
Stewart, who had listened in wondering 
silence, here interrupted, warning the 
customer to give the goods further and 
more careful examination, and telling 
the young man to call upon the cashier 
for any wages due him, as his final ac- 
count would be made up at once. 

“Why did you not sell her some- 
thing ?” asked the proprietor, as a lady 
went out of a Boston dry-goods store 
without purchasing. ‘‘Because,” replied 
the clerk, ‘‘she asked for Middlesex, and 
we did not have it.” ‘‘Why did you not 
show her the next pile, and tell her that 
was Middlesex?’ ‘Because it was not, 
sir,” said the clerk. ‘‘ You are too 
mighty particular for me,” exclaimed 
the proprietor. ‘‘Very well,” said the 
boy, ‘if I must tell a lie to keep my 
place, I will go." The honest clerk be- 
came a wealthy, respected merchant in 
the West, an honor to his calling. 


Success is not Gained by Cunning 

What a rebuke is George Peabody's 
life to thousands who believe that suc- 
cess is gained by smartness, cunning, 
taking advantage of a man’s necessities, 
grinding the most possible out of em- 
ployees, who think it is right to inveigle 
innocent people into wild speculation, to 
palm off useless articles, to get money 
from poor working-people for opiates 
and worthless drugs, which injure the 
health of innocent children and unwary 
adults, and to put shoddy into every- 
thing worn. The government statisti- 
cians in London, in 1874, declared that 
ninety-three per cent. of all the property 
of that city was in the hands of moral 
men, whose business and inheritance 
had been legitimate. 

“The twenty years which I spent at 
the shovel works was the pleasantest 
part of my life,” said Governor Ames. 
‘‘Everywhere I went on business I was 
known, and our name was the synonym 
of honesty. 

“There was a time when the price of 


the Ames shovel did not vary a cent for 
twenty years. So, in the days ot wild- 
cat money in the West, the Ames_ shov- 
els were used as currency. A man could 
always pay his debts with our shovels. 
‘‘Though our goods went to all coun- 
tries, we never had an agency anywhere. 
We made them so attractive that all the 
world wanted them. Instead of our go- 
ing out and trying to sell goods, the 
world came and begged for them.” 


The World Wants Honest Men 

What the world wants to-day is young 
men who will not offer ‘‘English wool- 
ens” manufactured in American mills; 
who will not sell ‘‘Irish linen” made in 
New York. The world wants physicians 
who will not pretend to know the nature 
of a disease when they do not, or exper- 
iment upon patients with questionable 
doses of drugs; statesmen who will not 
pack caucuses or pull wires; lawyers 
who will not urge their clients to press 
their suits into court to get their fees, 
when they know there is no chance of 
winning; clergymen who can hear a 
louder call than that of a large salary or 
popular applause. It wants business 
men who will give thirty-six inches for a 
yard, and thirty-two quarts for a bushel; 
journalists who will not write scurrilous, 
scandalous articles, merely because the 
chief editor wants them; men who will 
not say they do a thing because ‘‘every- 
body does,”—young men who will not 
think anything profitable that is dishon- 
est, or tell a lie to gain a point. 


* 
Small Towns for Small Capital 


Editor of “*Success’’:—In regard to 
your article in Succrss, ‘Shall I go into 
business for myself?” I wish to saya 
few words to the young business man of 
the South, where everything is different 
from the conditions in the Northern cities. 
In the South, there is little known of the 
department store, which would be the 
most formidable rival of the small capi- 
talist, and there, too, the salaries are 
comparatively small. So, the only hope 
for the energetic young man is to look 
away from the great cities to the small 
ones, where there is room for more capi- 
tal and energy, and where he will net 
come in contact with the department 
store. Quite a number of very young 
men go into business at the South with 
small capital, and develop into prominent 
men, building up a fine business, keeping 
up elegant homes, whereas, if they had 
remained salaried men, their lot would 
have been obscurity and poverty. By 
all means, let the young man go into 
business for himself and take his chances 
of success. The time is a long way off 
when the department store can swallow 
up all. 

Some princely salaries! Men on large 
or princely salaries are the favored few, 
and such positions are rare. One might 
chance to get such a position, or grow 
old in the hope and die poor. Let him 
by all means go into business for him- 
self, for this does not debar him from 
any salaried position should one come 
within his reach. Being in business for 
himself, one is necessarily brought in 
contact with great business men, thus 
giving an opportunity of showing any 
business capacity which he may possess. 
In the large cities of the North and 
West, where there is no lack of capital, 
small capital would be lost, and these 
cities afford no better chance of securing 
a salaried position than smaller towns. 

> 
Business Pints 

—Get good sense and you will not 
want good luck. 

—Always keep your credit a little bet- 
ter than your clothes. 

—Place your work high, always work 
with a will and never be satisfied with 
mediocrity. 

—Every profession and business en- 
terprise has a premium list open for the 
competitive acceptance of young men. 

—We have too many young men who, 
like Josh Billings, are determined to live 
within their incomes even if they have 
to borrow money to do it. 

—Narrow-mindedness in business and 
in living is a very short-sighted policy. 
The penny soul, it is said, never came 
to twopence. 
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The Drice of “AH Good Liar” 


“If I hire you,” said a Detroit grocer 
to a boy who had applied for work, 
‘*] suppose you will do as I tell you?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If I told you to say the sugar was 
high grade when it was low, what would 
you say?” 

The boy did not hesitate a moment. 

‘I'd say it,” he responded, promptly. 

“If I told you to say the coffee was 
pure, when you knew that it had beans 
in it, what would you say?” 

“I'd say it.” 

“If I told you to say that the butter 
was fresh, when you knew it had been 
in the store for a month, what would you 
say?” 

“T'd say it.” 

The merchant was nonplused. 

‘How much will you work for?” he 
inquired, very seriously. 

“One hundred dollars a week,” an- 
swered the boy, in a business-like tone. 

The grocer came near falling from his 
stool. 

‘One hundred dollars a week?” he 
repeated, in astonishment. 

‘‘With a percentage after the first two 
weeks,” said the boy,coolly. ‘‘You see,” 
he went on, ‘‘first-class hlars come high; 
and, if you need them in your business, 
you've got to pay them the price. Other- 
wise I'll work for three dollars per 
week ;"’ and the boy caught the grocer at 
his own game, and got the job at three 
dollars per week. 








--Painting is now done by compressed 
air. 

* * # 

—During the past year the cows in lowa 
have produced wealth to the value of $42,- 
000, OOO. 

* * 

—The best railway record ever made was 
one mile in thirty-two seconds, on the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

* * # 

—A recent day's fog cost London £24.000 
for gas alone. This was exclusive of the 
cost of electricity and oil, and the loss to 
tradespeople by the stoppage cf traffic. 

* * * 

—King Humbert carries the largest life in- 
surance policy in the world, $7,500,000. The 
late Czar, Alexander III., was insured for 
$5,000, 000. 

* * # 

—An Italian inventor has invented a boat 
with steel fins, which is propelled solely by 
the motion of the sea water. It goes best 
in rough weather. 

* & # 

—Statistics show that the brain measure- 
ments of the uneducated do not increase 
after the age of twenty-one, yet they do so 
among college students. 

* * # 


—Flour ranks first in the line of American 
products; meats, second; iron and steel, 
third; lumber, fourth; cotton and woolen 
goods, fifth and sixth; and men’s clothing, 
seventh. 

* * # 

—It has been reckoned by M. Mouchon, 
an eminent French scientist, that it is prac- 
ticable to boil two pints of water and keep 
it boiling with the rays that fall upon one 
and a half square yards of surface. One 
square yard of sunshine represents one 
horse-power. The problem, accordingly, is 
merely to concentrate the rays. 

* * 


—More than half the farm mortgages in 
the United States can be paid off this year, 
says the ‘American Agriculturist,”’ if any- 
thing like these figures be generally real- 
ized: wheat and rye, one dollar per bushel; 
corn,thirty to thirty-five cents; oats.twenty- 
five to thirty cents; potatves, one dollar; 
hay, twelve to fifteen dollars; cottor, nine 
to ten cents. 

* * # 

—The cost of warfare at sea is enormous. 
The solid projectiles cost, according to their 
size, respectively, eight-inch, sixty-nine dol- 
lars; ten-inch, one hundred and forty-four 
dollars; twelve-inch,two hundred and twelve 
dollars. Eight hundred pound, twelve-inch 
mortar shells cost fourteen dollars each, 
while those weighing one thousand pounds, 
twelve-inch shells, cost one hundred and 
ninety-five dollars. 











“The steed named ‘Lightning,’ 
yple say, 

Feeds on acids without hay ; 

’T was Franklin's hand that caught 
the horse, 

But ‘twas harnessed by Professor 

Morse.” 
NLY fifty-four years ago, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, in the tirst message 
by the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, sent from Baltimore to 
Washington the news that James K. 
Polk had been elected President. 

July 27, 1866, Cyrus W. Field an- 
nounced the completion of the first great 
submarine cable in the following mes- 
sage from Heart's Content, Newfound- 
land, to New York:-— 

We arrived here at nine o'clock this morn- 
ing. All well. Thank God! the cable is laid, 
and is in perfect working order. 

In 1875, Alexander Graham Bell intro- 
duced his electro-magnetic telephone; 
soon followed by Thomas A. Edison's 
microphone, indefinitely magnifying 
sounds; by his phonograph, preserving 
them for a thousand years; and by his 
incandescent and are lights, harnessing 
the nervous energy of lightning in a 
way that Morse hardly dreamed of, for 
purposes of steady illumination. 

For a decade, it almost seemed as if 
the leading possibilities of electricity 
had been utilized in a commercial way, 
when the spell was again broken by 
Professor Roéntgen with -his X-ray, and 
by Guglielmo Marconi with his wireless 
telegraphy. 

And now comes Jan Szczepanik, a 
Galician schoolmaster, with his wonder- 
ful telelectroscope, which, when per- 
fected, promises to enable us to seea 
landscape or a person hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away,—as far, in fact, 
as an electrical battery can transmit a 
current. 

The ‘Illustrated London Times” says 
that the rays of light from the landscape 
(represented by A,) are taken up by a 
mirror (B,) which has its surface coated 
with an opaque substance, through which 
a horizontal line is drawn with a pointed 
instrument, so that only a narrow strip 
of reflecting surface is exposed. This 
mirror is poised on a pivot, which allows 
it to oscillate so that the lines of the ob- 





THE TRANSMITTER 


ject under observation are continually 
changing. These single-line pictures 
are then broken up into points by means 
of a second oscillating mirror (C,) placed 
at right angles to the first. This break- 
ing into points is attained, of course, by 
the two lines intersecting, the mirrors 
oscillating in unison. It is these points 
that are transmitted by electricity. This 
is done by the employment of selenium in 
the cell G. The electrical resistance of 
selenium varies with the color of the 
light to which it is exposed, different 
rays generating different energies. Now, 
every point of light creates currents of 
varying intensity. These currents 
pulsate through the wire which leads to 
the receiver, and are reconverted into 
the original picture by an instrument 
similartothe first. The electrical energy 
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Electric Eye oe 
transmitted through the wire H reaches 
an electro-magnet J, which moves a piv- 
oted prism K; the prism is adjusted so 
as to take up from the strong electric 
light Q the rays which correspond in 
color to the ones represented by the 
different pulsations of electric energy 
which is being momentarily received. 
If the energy is weak, for example, the 
prism will throw a red ray on the mirror 
L, which, in turn, reflects it to the mir- 
ror M, which throws it on ascreen. As 
the color points follow one another in 
very contd succession, the eye of the 
observer takes in the impression of the 
entire picture as if its points were all 
presented simultaneously. 

Any reader in doubt about the power 
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of mere points to produce the greatest 
visual effects conceivable will derive 
pleasure as well as profit from an ex- 
amination, with the aid of a good mag- 
nifying glass, of the beautiful cover of 
Success for May. 


¥ 
A Remarkable Exhibit 


Thomas A. Edison is preparing, at his 
laboratory at Orange, New Jersey, a 
special exhibit for the Trans-Mississippi 
exposition, at Omaha. He will display 
a series of inventions and practical ap- 
plications of well-known principles for 
reclaiming iron in low-grade magnetic 
ores, and gold and silver in what are 
usually considered ‘‘ poor leads.” The 
‘* Engineers’ Magazine” says Mr. Edison 
is convinced that there is not a single 
abandoned gold claim in the world where 
gold was ever discovered, from which 
the precious ore cannot be extracted in 
quantities to pay a big margin of profit 
over the cost of operation. 

It is proposed to give an exhibition of 
his new method by the aid of machinery, 
not a hand being required to do any part 
of it other than to direct the mechanism. 
This invention, it is claimed by the in- 
ventor, will revolutionize the gold and 
silver mining of the world in a few years. 


* 
Our Matchless Opportunity 
** in the Iron Industry 


Experts say that we can produce a ton 
of Bessemer pig iron for about $9, while 
it costs $11.88 in England and $12.54 in 
Germany, the same proportions applying 
to the relative cost of steel in the coun- 
tries named. In consequence of such 
low prices, our foreign sales of iron 
products are nearly three times what 
they were but half a decade ago, with a 
strong probability that our exports in 
this line for the current year will be far 
greater than ever before. The state- 
ment is authoritatively made that ten 
million tons of ore have been ordered 
from the Lake Superior mines, and that 
many of the calls are in accordance with 
special contracts. ‘The Trade Journal's 
Review,” an English paper, says that 
‘‘in the light of recent experience, it 
would be folly to shut our eyes to the 
fact that America is now a factor to be 
reckoned with in competition for iron 
and steel contracts. The future of the 
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British iron and steel trade will depend 
very much upon how we may be able 
henceforth to hold our own against this 
rivalry. However we may be harassed 
in other quarters of the world, it is un- 
doubtedly with American enterprise and 
skill that the serious battle of the future 
will have to be fought. And the sooner 
employers and workmen alike grasp the 
situation, the better it will be for our 
trade. It was expected that when the 
improvement in the United States iron 
trade set in, that an increased demand 
there would have the effect of diminish- 
ing the export. It cannot be said as yet 
to have resulted in this way. It would 
appear that the output capacity of the 
American works is greater than the 
home demand, and there is always a 
large surplus for export. United States 
agents have been actively, and often 
successfully, engaged here in pushing 
the sale of American iron and steel tubes 
for various purposes.” 

Discussing American cempetition in 
England, ‘‘Engineering,”’ London,says :— 
“It is not only in rails that the war of 
competition, which, from a pessimistic 
point of view, may gradually develop 
into a war of extermination, is now rag- 
ing. We appear to be growing more and 
more dependent on American machine 
tool-makers; indeed, it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that during the now 
vanishing period of depression in the 
United States, many once prosperous 
engineers’ works must have beon closed 
but for the never-failing support of 
Europe. We.are dependent on the 
United States to build the elevators for 
the Central London Railway; and we 
have to look to the other side of the At- 
lantic for the electrical plant with which 
the traffic is to be worked. It is notorious 
that we are unable properly to equip an 
electrically worked tramway, and that, 
until our manufacturers take the trouble 
to learn how, the large and increasing 
contracts for this new industry must be 
taken by Americans. Now that so many 
employers of labor are suffering from 
enforced idleness by a ruinous strike, 
they may find time to learn why we are 
content to close our eyes to these ten- 
dencies.” 


* 
Dortable Liquid Air 


C. E. Tripler, of New York, has de- 
vised powerful apparatus by which he 
not only produces liquid air in less than 
fifteen minutes after he starts his ma- 
chinery, but also manufactures it in such 
quantities that he can readily deliver 
thirty to forty gallons per day of ten 
hours, with an expenditure of only forty 
to fifty horse-power. 

He packs his product in tin cans en- 
cased in felt, in which he has sent it as 
far as Lynn, Massachusetts, and to Bal- 
timore and Washington, without much 
evaporation. The liquids has a bluish 
tinge, somewhat like that of the sky on 
a clear day, boils at - 191 degrees Cen- 
tigrade, and boils spontaneously in the 
air with such violence as to project drops 
from its surface to a distance of several 
feet. A tin dipper held in the liquid for 
a few minutes, Professor W. C. Peck- 
ham tells us, becomes as brittle as glass, 
and under similar treatment a rubber 
ball becomes more fragile than a glass 
marble. Copper and platinum can be 
immersed in it without losing their 
toughness, and iron increases 1n tensile 
strength. 

> 


In Storm or Gar 


Guglielmo Marconi, in a recent intet- 
view, said of his system of wireless 
telegraphy :— 

“It is not probable that it will supplant 
ordinary telegraphy,at least yet a while, 
but it will do,—indeed, is doing,—things 
which ordinary telegraphy can not; for 
it can be used in places which have not 
before been practicable for telegraphic 
communication, where in fact wires were 
an impossibility. 

‘*Take,for instance, islands which can- 
not communicate with the mainland,and 
there are mam A such. They are unable 
to maintain cables, as these are subject 
to the constant friction of contact with 
the rocks, and they frequently break. In 
Scotland, where the seas are high, it is 
especially difficult to connect these 
islands with the mainland, and for many 
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reasons it is desirable, nay, imperative, 
that it should become feasible. It may 
be that, owing to storms and stress, the 
inhabitants themselves are in danger, in 
want of common necessaries; perhaps 
there 1s an outbreak of illness which they 
have not sufficient medical aid to com- 
bat, or a want of provender which must 
end in famine if not replenished from 
other sources; or it may be that some 
ship in distress is making signals to the 
island, and the islanders possibly feel 
that their efforts can at best be but puny 
ones where there is so much misery to 
relieve. With the new system of teleg- 
raphy, there will not be any difficulty in 
establishing communication, not only be- 
tween the ships in distress and the 
island, but also between the latter and 
the mainland. What will be necessary 
will be for each to have a transmitter 
and a receiver, and then the means of 
communication will be thoroughly estab- 
lished. Some very good experiments 
have lately been performed in Germany. 

“I will try and enumerate a few of the 
possibilities 1n military operations. Let 
us imagine a small detachment of Euro- 
peans, during one of these frontier wars, 
stationed in a rather lonely spot. They 
of course set up telegraphic communica- 
tion with wires, by means of which they 
can learn the movements of the rest of 
their party, and report on their own. So 
far, all is well, but the enemy is not 
hkely to allow this state of things to 
continue, and one night the little band is 
surrounded, the wires cut down, and the 
whites are at the mercy of their dusky 
foes. They cannot communicate with 
the others, their provisions run short, as 
does, possibly, the ammunition. Fre- 
quently this results in fatalities, and all 
the time there is help at hand, if only 
some way of enlisting it could be arrived 
at. Now, with the new system, there 
would be nothing to notify the enemy 
that these small outlying parties were in 
communication with the main body, and 
all the time the electric waves are in 
use, and perhaps ten miles off they are 
anxiously reading, by the ticking of the 
receiver, messages of paramount import- 
ance. It will be possible to communi- 
cate with besieged fortresses,and, indeed, 
to use it in many ways in field opera- 
tions, where it is impossible to lay tele- 
graph wires. There is sometimes diffi- 
culty in bringing the hospital at the base 
into speedy enough communication with 
the front; or, again, commanding offi- 
cers are hard put to find a mode of 
quickly giving their instructions to their 
seconds. Wireless telegraphy is a pos- 
sibility anywhere, and it will, I think, 
soon be a reality in many places.” 

? 

Electricity Supplanting Steam 

The average cost of fuel for an electric 
railroad system is said to be five per cent. 
of the operating expenses; while, in the 
use of steam, it is about ten per cent. 
An electric locomotive can climb steeper 
grades than the strongest compound en- 
gine; it can attain greater speed,and yet 
run more smoothly and steadily; it can 
draw greater loads; and it can be opera- 
ted more promptly, more conveniently, 
and by less skillful engineers. Instead 
of the dirty, dusty, smoky, sooty, weed- 
covered strips of land, five or six rods 
wide, bordered by the least-attractive 
houses and the most unattractive ware- 
houses, in the villages and cities through 
which the rights of way extend, it gives 
us clean lines, which invite cultured 
people to enjoy the conveniences it af- 
fords, and encourages them to build 
beautiful houses. From every point of 
view it is rapidly becoming more eco- 
nomical and more satisfactory than 
steam for traction purposes. On ship- 
board, too, electricity has so many ad- 
vantages over steam for various mechan- 
ical operations, that several scientific 
journals are in favor of supplanting 
steam appliances by electric power. It 
is said that no pipe system, whether 
steam or hydraulic, ever was or ever can 
be as reliable as a well-laid electrical 
conductor, and no hydraulic or steam 
motor ever was or ever will be as prompt 
to start, as effective and easy to control, 
or as reliable in every way, as a modern 
electric motor, and the sooner our naval 
constructors realize this, the better will 
be their product. 
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Molly friar Crowned .°. 
Queen of the Gypsies 


=" TC was on the 
y, when Prin- 
C vas crowned 
sies, and the 
Capita ymadcs was 
trans i America! 
Mol O 1 Sophia, 
reigne two years; but 
the n t to have an 
America ngs to the 
Roma! roudest of all 
the gy] was the sec- 
ond c rica, and was 
a sigh 

A s] Kansas, on 
the bor een selected 
for the ynies, and the 
stan orate prepara- 
tions f t i vrandest cor- 
onat 

The pical gypsy girl 
of nit \ She has 
trave n all over the 
world é lifferent lan- 
guages i little girl, in 
rompins p, she fell intoa 
fire, a ir on her left 
cheek e skin and 
brillia eyes. Her hair 
is long ack, and her face 
is re She is shy and 
retiring om she knows 
only ' f fun and life 
whet She is exces- 
sivel ind finery, and 
she able rings and 
neckia 

As a ; ordinary dress 
consist irlet waist anda 
gracet ching the tops of 
her da when she dons her 
quee! be, an elaborate 
Orienta right colors, which 
she " f, she makes a 
gorges Each band of the 
Roma ted beads and 
jewe robe. 

Mis } s, of Chicago, a 
cousin o een, has been to 
Austria get the massive 
solid h is Molly's heri- 
tage. great Bohemian 
garnet iultered to suit the 
new so tained several bril- 
liant Youngs has had 
the hon the crown, which is 


more than one hundred years old, upon 
the head of the queen. 

A few months since, Molly Friar be- 
came the wife of Gustave Stanley, a 
fairly well educated Austrian gypsy. 
They are well-to-do, and, with his 
brother's family, they live in true Bo- 
hemian style, though their tents, wagons 
and furnishings are much better than 
those of the ordinary clas’ of gypsies. 

There are ten thousand gypsies in 
America. 

On the outskirts of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, is afamous camp. Chevodine Lov- 
ell, the grand old man of the gypsy race, 
is king of the tribe of which the occu- 
pants of this camp are members. Lovell 
is a wise, progressive and intelligent 
man, and his greatness is honored with 
a rare title, for there have been very few 
kings in all gypsy history, and he is the 
only gypsy king in America. 

The Pers bo and, in fact, all the 
gypsies in this country were in full 
force at the coronation. 


a 
The Sick Hlood-Pigeon 


WALTER Brown 


A wood-pigeon that was sick, and not 
able to fly far enough to procure food, 
was glad to see one of his sons settle on 
a tree over his head. ‘‘Come, my child,” 
said the old bird, ‘I feared I should die 
of hunger; you must give me the con- 
tents of your crop for a day or two, until 
I am stronger.” 
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tree, and cooed as if he were king of 
the wood. 

The fainting old pigeon watched him 
with a heavy heart, and ejaculated: 
‘‘Alas! alas! Sooner or later all things 
meet with a just reward.” At the same 
moment he heard the report of a gun, 
and saw his son falling tothe ground, 
and, in another minute, put into the 
game-keeper’s bag, leaving the old pigeon 
to deplore his fate, and exclaim, ‘‘Chil- 
dren certainly have claims, but they also 
have duties.” 

> 


Juvenile Patriots 
WALDO WARREN 


HE little Brooklyn boy who offered 
‘ his entire fortune 

of forty-eight cents 
to President McKinley to 
buy a warship to replace 
the ‘‘Maine,” hada 
predecessor in the War 
of 1812. In history he ts 
known as simply ‘‘Billy,” 
and was only nine years 
old. He was the only 
son of a widow, and the 
crew of Captain Deca- 
tur’'s frigate ‘United 
States” had adopted 
him. Whenthe ‘Mace- 
donian” hove in sight, 
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The Boy that Laughs 
KNOW a funny little boy,— 
| The funniest ever born; 
His face is like a beam of joy 
Although his clothes are torn. 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan,— 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone? 


There's sunshine in each word he speaks; 
His laugh is something grand; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 

He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done; 

The schoolroom for a joke he takes,— 
The lessons are but fun. 








the little fellow stepped 
up to Commodore Deca- 
tur. 

‘And it please you, 
Captain, I wish my name might be put 
down on the roll.” 

‘‘And what for, my lad?” inquired the 
commander. 

‘So that I can draw a share of the 
prize money, sir,’ answered he. 

Pleased with the spirit of the little 
hero, his name was ordered on the list. 
After the prize was taken, Decatur called 
up the little sailor-boy. 

‘Well, Bill,” said he, ‘‘ we have taken 
her, and your share of the prize, if we 
get her in safe, will be about two hun- 
dred dollars. What will you do with it?” 





A FROLIC IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


‘‘Really,” said the younger pigeon, ‘I 
think I seem to remember you, yet I 
scarcely see that you have so great a 
claim upon me, for you must well know 
that it is a duty which every parent owes 
his young, to bring them up until they 
are capable of providing for them- 
selves.” 

‘‘What you say is true,” said the old 
pigeon; ‘‘when you were helpless I ful- 
filled that duty, or you would not have 
been in the proud position you occupy. 
All I require now is what will scarcely 
cost you any trouble.” 

“The field of peas where I filled my 
crop,” said the young bird, ‘‘is some dis- 
tance off, so that really I do not care to 
fly there for a fresh supply; and for this 
reason, too, that I want to enjoy my- 
selt.” 

Saying this, he flew away to a high 





‘‘T'll send one-half of it to my mother, 
sir, and the other half shall send me to 
school.” 

Delighted with the spirit of the lad, 
the commodore took him under his im- 
mediate protection, and obtained for him 
the berth of a midshipman. 


o 
Kindness Corner 


There is no God dares wrong a worm. 
—EMERSON. 
“Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell.” 

‘‘Every kind word you say to a dumb ani- 

mal or bird will make you happier.” 

‘so here we'll stay and do our part 

To lessen the grief of the saddened heart, 

Whether of bird or beast or man, 

By bringing to each all the joy we can.” 





READING THEIR DESTINY 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry; 
He's worth a dozen boys, I know, 
Who pout and mope and sigh. 
—‘'Wide Awake.” 


. 


Charities that Sweeten Life 
General Grant’s Kindness 


‘*Dent, I wish you would get down, 
and see what is the matter with that leg 
there,” said Grant, when he and Colonel 
Dent were riding through the thickest of 
a fire that had become so concentrated 
and murderous that his troops had all 
been driven back. ‘‘I guess looking 
after your horse's legs can wait,” said 
Dent; ‘‘it is simply murder for us to sit 
here.” ‘All right,” said Grant; ‘if you 
don't want to see to it, I will.” He dis- 
mounted, untwisted a piece of telegraph 
wire which had begun to cut the horse's 
leg, examined it deliberately, and climbed 
into his saddle. ‘‘ Dent,” said he, ‘‘when 
you've got a horse that you think a great 
deal of, you should never take any 
chances with him. If that wire had been 
left there for a little time longer, he 
would have gone dead lame, and would, 
perhaps, have been ruined for life.” 


. 
Patriotic to the End 


After the battle of Fort Donelson, the 
wounded were hauled down the hill in 
rough board wagons, and most of them 
died before they reached St. Louis. One 
blue-eyed boy of nineteen, with both 
arms and both legs shattered, had lain a 
long time and was neglected. He said: 
‘‘Why, you see, they could n't stop to 
bother with us, because they had to take 
the fort. When they took it, we all for- 
got our sufferings, and shouted for joy, 
even to the dying.” 


e 
Their Golden Rule 


When you leave home for the summer, 
dont forget your cat. Don’t leave her to 
starve on the street. 


Dr. Livingstone saw a mother elephant 
deliberately place herself between her calf 
and the hunters and receive into her side 
all the poisoned lances, in order to save the 
life of her young. 


A Newfoundland dog and a mastiff had 
quarreled on a bridge over the possession of 
a bone, and, in the quarrel, both dogs fell 
into the water. The Newfoundland reached 
shore easily,and,looking back, saw the mas- 
tiff having a hard time. He rushed into the 
water an re him to shore, and,as they 
stood on the shore and shook themselves to 
dry, their triendly eyes seemed to say, 
“You don’t catch us quarreling again.” 
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H Moonlight frolic 


H. C. Woop 


N picture books I have frequently 
seen engravings of rabbits at play 
in the moonlight, holding high car- 
nival around some gigantic frog- 

stool, while the full-faced, jolly old moon 
peeped over the hill, and smiled kindly 
on the gleeful scene. 

I chanced one evening, while taking a 
stroll across the fields, to pass along a 
grassy knoll, behind which the moon was 
just rising; and, on the summit of the 
knoll, sharply defined against the round, 
yellow disk, and the bright, silvery sky, 
I came upon some rabbits at play. 

They had not heard my approach on 
the soft grass, and seemed to be having 
a genuine game of leap-frog, jumping 
over one another in a most agile way, 
and sometimes leaping into the air to a 
height of two or three feet; when 
they alighted, they would prance 
around on their hind legs in a very 
comical and lively manner. 

I had no idea the shy, timid crea- 
tures could be so active and 
graceful. They would sit on their 
haunches in a circle on the grass, 
with their long ears sticking 
straight up, looking like so many 
small kangaroos on dress parade, 
while in their more frolicsome mo- 
ments they reminded one of young 
lambs at play. 

In the course of their games, 
two of the rabbits seemed sudden- 
ly moved by a similar impulse, 
and both leaped into the air at 
the same moment, and came to- 
gether with a force that threw 
each backward, heels over head 

The whole thing was so ridicu- 
lous that I burst out laughing. 

Presto! Change! It was like 
a transformation scene. 

In a moment the rabbits had 
scampered away, helter- skelter 
and disappeared amid the weeds 
and bushes, leaving the moon and 
me in full possession of their re 
cent playground. 


> 
Young Capitalists 
How Two Bright Boys Earn Money 


Capitalists tell us that the first thou- 
sand dollars are harder to win than any 
ten thousand afterwards 

Harold C. Green, a Chicago lad, thir- 
teen years old, has already saved his 
tirst five hundred dollars,and invested it 
in real estate. 

‘‘How did I make it?” said the young 
capitalist. answering a question; ‘O, 
by buying and selling things, chiefly 
newspapers and books. I sold some of 
the earhest campaign books, and when 
‘Coin’s Financial School’ first came out, 
and people were talking about it,I wrote 
to Mr. Harvey, at Chicago, and got a lot 
of them before they got into the book- 
stores here, and sold them all. I put all 
my money into the bank, until I had 
enough to buy a lot. Yes, I go to school 
right along.” 

A Chicago boy, when asked what he 
did to earn spending money, replied: ‘‘I 
push baby carriages through the park 
for five cents a push.” 

Among his other resources were mak- 
ing and selling pin-wheels, selling lem- 
onade, cleaning and oiling bicycles, 
pumping up tires for lazy wheelmen, 
cleaning windows, cutting grass for 
neighbors, selling sweet clover, deliver- 
ing invitations for receptions, cleaning 
back yards, putting in electric bells,and 
cleaning and filling batteries. 


. 
A Legion of Ronor Girl 


One of the last official acts of the late 
President Carnot, of France, was the 
sending of a medal of the French Legion 
of Honor to a little American girl, who 
lives in Indiana. While atrain on the 
Pan Handle Railroad, having on board 
several distinguished Frenchmen, was 
bound to Chicago and the Worid’s Fair, 
Jennie Carey, who was then ten years 
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Brain Teasers 


“J~O the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all four *‘Brain Teasers 
below, Success offers five free subscriptions for one year. 
Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor 
by July 10, 1898. May Teasers will be answered in the July number. 


Brain Teaser No. 1 


A gentleman rented a farm, and contracted to give to his landlord two-fifths of 
the crop; but, before dividing, the tenant had used forty-five bushels of the corn. 
When the time came to share, he proposed to give the landlord eighteen bushels 
from the heap, in lieu of his share of forty-five bushels which had been used, and 
then to begin and divide the remainder as though it were the whole. How much, 
if any, would either lose by such a division? 


Brain Teaser No. 2 


What is the difference between twenty four quart bottles and four and twenty 
quart bottles ? 


>? >? @ 


Brain Teaser No. 3 


How did New York acquire the name ‘‘ Empire State ?” 


Brain Teaser No. 4 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT ? 


Answers to April Brain Ceasers 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 

By selling fourteen reams, or 6720 sheets of paper, at the rate of four for a cent, 
he made 168o sales, and received $16.80. As this sum represents a loss of 14? per 
cent., or one-seventh, $16.80 must be ¢ of the cost, and the cost of $16.80, or 
$19.60. His loss was one-seventh of $19.60, or $2.80. 

By selling 6720 sheets of paper at the rate of three sheets for a cent, Ae made 
2240 sales, and received $22.40. As this represents a gain of 14% per cent., or one- 
seventh, $22.40 is § of the cost, and the cost is { of $22.40, or $19.60. His gain was 
one-seventh of $19.60, or $2.30, equaling his former loss. 

In the first case, he lost 280 cents on 1680 sales, or one-sixth of a cent on each 
sale: in the second, he gained 280 cents on 2240 sales, or one-eighth of a cent on 
each. In the third case, if every seven sheets sold for two cents be analyzed into 
its constituent four sheets for one cent, sold at a loss of one-sixth of acent, and 
three sheets for acent, sold at a gain of one-eighth of a cent, it isevident that, 
instead of the gain balancing the loss, as would appear from the casual inspection, 
there is really an excess of loss of a twenty-fourth of a cent on each sale at the rate 
of seven sheets for two cents, and of eighty cents on the 1920 sales required to dis- 
pose of twenty-eight reams, or 13440 sheets of paper. ' 

Or, as the cost of the paper was $19.60 in the first and the second cases, in the 
third it was $39.20. If 3920 cents will buy 13440 sheets, one cent will purchase 33 
sheets, and two cents, 6 sheets. For every seven sheets for two cents, one-sev- 
enth of a sheet is sold at a total loss, or one sheet out of every forty-nine, or 
274% out of 13440 sheets, or eighty cents worth, the amount lost as stated in the 
problem. 

PICTORIAL QUESTION 

Tradition says that, at the destruction of New London, Connecticut, Sep- 

tember 6, 1781, a musket, aimed by a woman at Benedict Arnold, missed fire. 


ETYMOLOGICAL QUESTION 

A. P. Southwick says that this word, frequently applied to Italians in the United 
States, originated in Louisiana,where, at first, it denoted those of Spanish birth or 
parentage, but gradually expanded to include also Italians and Portuguese. It is 
simply a corruption of Diego (English, James), a name common among Span- 
iards, their patron saint being San Diego. 

BIBLICAL QUESTION 
The Nazarites, Numbers VI., 3 and 4; also Rechabites, Jeremiah XXXV., 5 and 6. 


of it were seven hundred people, many 
of whom must have suffered death but 
ennie’s courage and presence of 

When they returned to France, 


old, discovered that a trestle was on fire, 
and that if the train, which was nearly 
due, ran upon it, a dreadful wreck would for 

result. Thereupon, she ran out upon mind. 


the track to a place where she could be 
seen from some little distance. Then 
she took off her red flannel skirt, and, 
when the train came in view, waved it 
back and forth across the track. It was 
seen, and the train stopped. On board 


the Frenchmen brought the occurrence 
to the notice of President Carnot, and 
the result was the sending of the medal 
of this famous French society, the pur- 
pose of which is the honoring of bravery 
and merit, wherever they may be found. 


to 
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Ripples of Laughter 


Speaker Reed recently wished to see a political 
friend on some very important business, and tele 
graphed him to come at once to Washington. ‘The 
friend took the frst train, but a washout on the 
road soon stopped him. Going toa telegraph office 
he sent this message ‘Washout on the line 
can't come,” to which in due time he received the 
following reply from the Maine statesman: “Buy a 
new shirt, and come anyway 


John Ruskin, the English art critic, once criti 
cised in his fearless way a picture of a well known 
— who was very much grieved at the efiect 

ater on hearing of the sorrow he had caused. he 
wrote to the artist that he regretted he could not 
speak more favorably of the picture but hoped it 
would make no dif erence in their friendship. ‘| he 
artist, it is said, wrote in reply the following note 
“Dear RKuskin:— Next time I meet you | shall 
knock you down, but | hope it will make no ditier 
ence in our friendship 


rhe oldest piece of furniture in the world is the 
multiplication table. It was manufactured two 
thousand years ago and is as good as new. 


Howard Paul once cal'ed on Josh Billings with 
an album, and modestly solicited his autograph. 
Josh took it on his knees gave his mouth a comi- 
cal twist, and wrote 

“Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
just.”— THe Barb or Avon, 

“And four times he who gets his blow in 
fust.”’"—J. BILLINGs. 


WHERE HER CHARITY BEGAN 


There 1s a good story of an eccentric 
lady of unfortunately acquisitive habits, to 
the effect that she was on one occasion so 
afiected by a charity sermon as to borrow 
a sovereign from her neighbor and—put it 
in her own pocket ! 


AMID A SEA OF EMPTY SEATS 


One night after the curtain was rung up, 
at a certain English theater where ‘‘stand 
ing room only” was not needed. a small 
boy was discover d sobbing in front of the 
box office. Ihe manager of the theater 
went to the lad and kindly asked him 
what the trouble was. “| want my money 
back,” sobbed the boy. In surprise, the 
manager asked his reason for such a re 


quest. *“‘ Pecause—because I'm afraid to 
sit up in the gallery alone,’ wailed the 
youth. His money was refunded. 


LINCOLN AS AN APPRAISER 
\ New York man applied to Lincoln for 
the commercial! standing of a man whom 
he thought the latter knew. Lincoln re 
plied :—**Dear Sir: Yours at hand. | am 
acquainted with Mr. X and know his cir 
cumstances. First He has a wife and 
baby: they ought to be worth fifty thou 
sand dollars. Second :— He has an oftice in 
which there are a table, worth a dollar and 
a half, and three chairs, worth, say one 
dollar, and, last of all.in one corner there is 
a large rat-hole which will bear looking 
into. Respectfully, A. Lincoln.” 
“Indianapolis Sentinel 


Now, children.’ said a teacher, ‘I want you to 
be very still, so that you can heara pin drop.” In 
a moment all were silent, when a fittle boy cried 
out, “Let her drop.” 


“What did you do with that letter that was on 
my table?” asked Jones of the colored boy who 
cleans up his room. “I! tuck it to de post-office 
suh, and put it 1n de hole.’ “What did you do that 
or? Did you not see there was no address on the 
envelope?” “Il saw dar was no writin on de ‘vel 
ope, but I lowed yer did dat on purposs so | could 
not tell who yer was a writin to ‘se an edicated 
nigger, | is.” 

“Georgie, Georgie. mind—your hat will blow off 
if vou lean so far out of the carriage \’’ Paterfa- 
milias (quickly snatching the hat from the head of 
the refractory youngster, and hiding it behind his 
back), said: “There, now, the hat has gone! 
Georgie set up a howl. After awhile his father re 
marked: “Come, be quiet; if I whistle your hat 
will come back again.” He whistled and replaced 
the hat on the boy’s head. ‘There, it’s back again, 
you see!’ While the parents were engaged in con- 
versation, Georgie threw his hat out o! the window 
and cried: “Pa, whistle again!’ 

* De trouble wif dis hvah church,” said the dea- 
con, “1s de contributory negligence ob de congre- 
gation. 

*De contributory neg'igence ob de congrega- 
tion?” repeated the pastor; ‘what yo mean by 
dat?” 

‘I mean jes’ what | sez 
“Wien de plate am passed around 
dem neglecks ter contribute 


* replied the deacon. 
nearly all ob 


The rapidity with which a note becomes due de 
pends entirely on whether your name appears at 
the top or the bottom thereof.—* Puck. 


4 colored woman in Washington complained | 
her pastor about her husband. “ Heisa low-down 
worthless, triffles negro.” “ Have you tried heap 
ing coals of fire on his head?” asked the minisier. 
as Ko. ’ said she; “ but I done tried hot water. 

“Did you stop at Rome, Mrs. Melinda? 
her city cousin. 

* Let’s see; was that where I bought my stock- 
ings so cheap, Josiah?’ —** Princeton Tiger.’ 


A PATRIOTIC LITTLE BOY 
\ patriotic little boy recently handed his school 
teacher. the lines written by ansas's war ge 
Eugene F. Ware, on receipt of the news of the 
American victory in Manila Bay. They are as 
follows: 
() dewey was the morning 
Upon the nrst of May, 
And Dewey was the Admiral 
Down in Manila Bay. 
And dewey were the Kegent’s eyes, 
them orbs of royal blue ; 
And dewey feel discouraged ? 
i dew not think we dew.—N, Y. “Sun,” 
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Answers to Success Queries 


No One can be a Specialist in the True Sense, without Becoming Broad—The slow Tor- 
toise with One Talent beats the Fleet but Fickle Hare with Ten 


UR P O ; for April have 
broug iny replies that 
we a to give only brief 
su L se first received. 
Some tters are almost 

models of t ve regret that 


lack of space ig them in full. 
The first q i 3 t following :— 
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; specialty tend to narrow the individual? 
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QUESTION No. 1. Does devotion to a } 
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Answers 
No Need of an Aimiess, Treadmill Round 
Sarah K. Allison, Macomb, Ill.—Devo- 
tion to a 5s} AiTy $ t maKe it neces- 
sary tor round upona 
tationary ax L wag wheel raised 
iling vlve about 
4 constan ea, the mental 
wheel also gt S 


it Depends on the Disposition 


Mary B. McCall, Catlettsburg, Ky.— 
self rs becomes more 

i spt ity; Dut one 
sition, will be 











T. S. Plu B yton, Vt.—There 
can be d s ideal, and this 
nust « it ntrated 
itter lan what 

¢ s for, will nar- 

wea 
it Makes Men ol Broad seater il 

Louis L. S Rondout, N. Y.—It 
tends t give him power. 
In this ag ration, a man is of 
little ust finite aim. 
Thoroughness Enlarges a Man 

Hugh R. M ynn, Mass.—Honor 

be t tudy and per- 





< F. W é ML , lowa.—It 
de pend T i I f the word 
lev s isolated. No 
science e exists without 





G. G. W 1.— Anything 
less tha Ss alty would 
tend t But genuine conse- 
crat s " and fit 

im 1 views of life, 
and kind t rpetual growth. 
Vocation may Fructily Avocation 

Samuel S New York City. — 
W. M. T ted the greater 
part of g, was forced to 
write to x en he found that 
1s s it assistance, espe- 


ntration had 


With but One, the Path is Straight 


(seor ’ r, strong, Maine. — 
Dam » its useful- 
ness a Concentrate 

F e, and you aug- 
ment it Chomas A. Edison 
had st patent, he had 
strengt for greater work.and 
each fact nly made his abili- 
ties n r the next step. John 
Wanan irp discipline of a 
great tv, has fitted him- 
self t ties of many posi- 
tions. It ry to give the arrow 
a sha | e the bow tightly 


't Beckons him On and On 


William H Omaha, Neb. — 
The const ng vista of a spe- 
cialtv be d more attractive as 
it stimulat ties and intensifies the 


interest. Persistent penetration discovers 
new paths to related facts, reveals new pos- 
sibilities, brings forth new features, devel- 
ops new ideas and a larger intercourse with 
men and things; and so, by the natural op- 
eration of alert and vigorous faculties, 
inspired by a purpose,the mind and the man 
advance together. 


Definite Search Increases One’s Breadth 

C. B. Monnett, Bucyrus, O.—Devotion 
to a specialty is somewhat like a search in 
the woods for a certain flower or plant. 
Although we seek for but one kind, many 
other varieties attract our attention and 
awaken our interest. The more widely we 
hunt for the one, the more we shall see and 
know of the others. 


True Specialties Broaden 


J. H. Dewees, Camden, N. J.—A man 
can be broad without being a specialist, but 
he cannot be a specialist, in the true sense 
of the word, without becoming broad. A 
specialty tends to make it impossible for a 
man to be narrow. 


It Depends on Character 

Esther Grinton, Ripton, N. Y.— 
specialty will not narrow an individual 
he has strength of character sufficient to 
temper his devotion to his work. 


Singleness of Aim Ensures Success 

C. L. Nash, Memphis, Tenn.—Ten 
thousand times, No! The discontented 
man is cramped phy- 
sically, mentally, and 
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tanner insisted that there is nothing su 
rior to leather for fortifications. In order 
to learn his one thing well, each had been 
obliged to remain ignorant of many things 
of equal value and importance. 


It Depends Upon the Individual 

Agnes Leonard-Hill, Ravinia, Il.—It 
depends upon the individual rather than up- 
on the specialty. All truth is related, and he 
who pursues any truth with devotion, will 
learn much of many other truths. Thor- 
ough knowledge of one thing is better than 
superficiality in many, and often involves 
greater knowledge of the many. 


* 
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QUESTION No. 2. Isa youth of ten tal- 
ents more or less likel S achieve suc- 
cess in life than a youth of one talent ? 
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Answers 
One May Be Better Than Ten 


L. G. Cluxton, Montreal, Canada.—I 
have seen men of ten talents who have 
failed to rise one rung on the ladder of suc- 
cess, while many a persevering man of one 
talent has climbed upward to fame or for- 
tune. 


One is Active; Ten, Too Stable 

C. L. Nash, Memphis, ‘Tenn.—One tal- 
ent means one purpose; means that, almost 
in infancy, one course is selected and pur- 
sued until success is won; means the entire 
physical, mental and moral being of one 
man concentrated in one direction; means 
arelentless pressure before which empires 
have given way and toppled upon their 
foundations, moving the world on apace; 
and, to such a one, a large measure of suc- 
cess not only results 
naturally, but is in- 





morally; hence he be- 
comes warped and 
narrow. Contentment 
springs from ability, 
which means knowing 
or doing something 
better than others, 
and results from more 
than ordinarily care- 
ful and thorough 
study,—in other 
words, from special 
study. When one be- 
comes a specialist, he 
has made himself a 
paying institution, 
and the world de- 
mands his services 
and rewards him well. 
This both prompts 
and enables him to 
step forward and 
drink deep of further 
springs of knowledge 
and power; and the 
extent of his broad- 
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hun words. 
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a city boy? 
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Success 


oo to the subscriber who, before July 


The Best Compact Answer 
to the pene gg below, not to exceed two 


Three Subscriptions for One Year. 
To those sending the 

Second and Third Best Answers, 
Two Subscriptions and one Subscription 
“Write nes will be sent for one year. 

rite neatly on one side of the paper 
= y. Selections and summa aries from re- 

ies will be published, the writer's name 

al withheld, if desired. 


QUESTION No. 1. What are the causes 
which have led to the decay of Spain? 

No. 2. How dothe chances for success 
of a country boy compare with those of 





Address all answers to 
SUCCESS, Cooper Union, New York. 


evitable—he cannot 
wholly fail. 

But the man of ten 
talents is often in al- 
together too stable 
equilibrium to move 
readily and rapidly at 
need. Hescatters his 
energies over too 
large a field. Hislarge 
general ability is 
overborne by the very 
large special ability of 
this or that competi- 
tor. Pressed at every 

oint by expert rivals, 

e is forced to use his 
numerous but not 
specially devel — 
powers on the defen- 
sive, while the man of 
one well cultivated 
talent feels a sense of 
strength which makes 
him much more ag- 
gressive and progress- 
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ening and advance- 
ment, all brought 
about by his first being a specialist, is in- 
calculable, and is limited only by his desire. 

By reason of his acute insight into a special- 

, his investigations along other lines are 
nad superficial; it has become habitual for 
him to be thorough. The broadening effect 
is beyond estimation. 


Yes, Unless he Seeks Perfection 

E. Dahoigh, Van Raub, Pa.—Yes, if 
the individual forgets that every specialty 
is but a part of the great whole; still, per- 
fection can be attained only by specializing. 


Guard Against Narrowing Tendencies 

J. A. R., Notre Dame, Ind.—Special- 
ists often come to look at the world through 
the glasses of their specialties. If a man 
chooses to specialize in his work, let him 
have some hobby for play which will keep 
his horizon broad and his views liberal. 


Selfishness Narrows ; aginatinn Broadens 


Alice Grinley, Jacksonville, Fla.—If a 
specialist looks for personal guerdon, his 
work will narrow him. Selfish aims produce 
narrow minds. But singleness of devotion 
to an ennobling specialty, with faithfulness, 
will broaden a man as nothing else will; for 
a well-balanced mind will soon see that 
unity pervades the earth and permeates its 
laws. 


A Definite Aim Wins 


Louis L. Stevens, Rondout, N. Y.— 
The weakest living creature. by concen- 
trating his powers upon one thing, can ac- 
complish something; the strongest, by dis- 
persing his over many, may fail to accom- 
plish anything. 


A Specialty May Mean Narrowness 
Thomas J. Allen, Aurora, Ill. —Spe- 
cialization tends to produce narrowness, its 
nature and extent varying with the occupa- 
tion. Ina besieged city, a brickmaker ad- 
vised the building of a brick wall, while a 
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Thus, discour- 

agement after dis- 
couragement gradually smothers the ambi- 
tion and saps the energy of the man of ten 
talents; humiliation takes proud expectancy 
from his once sparkling eye; and, when 
echoes from across the river reach his aged 
ears, his benumbed, nerveless hands drop 
by his side, his hoary locks lay white and 
beautiful upon the pillow of death, and fail- 
ure is stamped in deep, bloodless furrows 
across his pallid, well-shaped forehead—the 
noble forehead his mother had so loved to 
look upon and caress. 


He rR One; Ten nay Control Him 
J. E. C., Cheyenne, Wyo.—The youth 


of one sailed directs all his energy, all his 
power of thought and purpose, to one great 
aim, and succeeds. His rival with ten tal- 
ents seldom concentrates thus, and so fails 
of equal success. 


One Chief with Nine Assistants 
G. P. A., Notre Dame, Ind.—The 


youth of ten talents who will choose one 
talent for his vocation, and make the other 
nine subsidiary to it. will succeed. But he 
must have one inflexible purpose, one great 
ambition, one pow ome ona and aim. 


One Means Union ; atom, Strength 
Mary B. McCall, Catlettsburg, Ky.— 


Divided forces are weak, hence the man of 
one talent is more likely to succeed. 


Like an Arrow to the Mark 

R. J. D., Dunellen, N. J.—Definite 
purpose, concentrated energy. and single- 
ness of aim, most easily applied by the 
youth of one talent, are requisites for suc- 
cess. 


The Great Usually Men of One Talent 


Rev. R. L. Patterson, Union Bridge, 
Md.—Nearly every one of our great men 
possessed but one talent, but they used it 
with purpose, faith and will. They made 
five loaves and two fishes do the work, 
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while their brethren of ten talents held 
back, saying that ‘Two hundred penny- 
worth would not be sufficient.” God gives 
the crowns to men of one talent who have 
faith and courage and will. The only ex- 
cuse for the failure of such a man is that he 
never had a chance to read the pages of 
history for inspiration. 


Not Possession, but Use, Gives Value 
E. G., Rifton, N. Y.—Probability of 


success is not inherent in the number of tal- 
ents, but in the use of the many or the few 
in the best possible manner. 


Ten is Ten Times One 


George W. Webster, Strong, Me.—Ideas 
make a wise man; lack of ideas, a fool. 
Ten talents well developed, other things 
being equal, are more likely to achieve suc- 
cess than one talent well developed. Often, 
one talent beats the bush, but somebody 
else catches the bird. The stories of in- 
ventors illustrate this. 


One Is Preferable 


A. L. M., Denver, Colo.—Opportuni- 
ties being equal, the youth of one talent, 
with a willing heart and hand, is most likely 
to achieve success. 


The Proportion is Inverse 

Alice Grinley, Jacksonville, Fla.—The 
youth of one talent is nine times more sure 
of triumph than he of ten talents. Real 
success is distinctly singular, both in per- 
son and purpose. 


Concentration Conquers 


D. Crowley, Hubbard, lowa.—Even as 
a gun cannot scatter a bullet, a man of one 
talent must make it effeciive if his aim be 
good and his energy sufficient. If the man 
with ten develops one only, he has as good 
a chance to succeed, but he is not so likely 
to concentrate thus. 


Nothing Distracts Him 

Agnes Leonard-Hill, 
He is less likely. 
follows his bent, 
ceeds. 


Ravinia, Ill.— 
The man of one talent 
concentrates, and suc- 


It Depends upon How They are Used 

J. H. Dewees, Camden, N. J.-—It is a 
good thing fora man to have the use of his 
limbs, if he has enough wisdom to use them 
sroperly, but often this wisdom is lacking. 
t was after he fell from a tree and lost the 
use of his limbs, that John Carter became 
famous as an artist, holding his brush in 
his mouth. The youth of ten talents who 
makes a specialty of one, and uses the oth- 
ers only in case of emergency, has the best 
chance to succeed. 


” ee in One Purpose 


. B. Monnett, Bucyrus, O.—I always 
med a dislike for a circus with more than one 
set of performances going on at the same 
time. Better strengthen your powers by 
concentration, than dilute them by ‘‘scat- 
teration.’ 


Rightly Used, Ten Are Better Than One 
G. P. A., Notre Dame, Ind.—The man 
of ten talents is not at all handicapped by 
the possession of nine extra talents, pro- 
vided he will develop the one which he 
chooses as his motive power with as great 
devotion as does the man who has no other. 
Circumstances almost force the latter to 
concentrate; but, if the former will do so, 
he has a better equipment for success. It 


all lies in the ‘‘if.” 


DEFINITIONS OF MONEY 

The sugar that sweetens life. 

The dust that blinds all eyes. 

The only altar before which all mankind 
worships. 

The best microscope for finding relation- 
ship with. 

The honey-pot that has all the world for 
flies. 

A drug which, if used with care, deadens 
the troubles of life. 

A power which the wise use, the foolish 
abuse, and neither refuse. 

Hard to get, easy to spend, awkward to 
borrow, and unpleasant to len 

A golden key which, skillfully turned, will 
unlock any door, from a railway carriage to 
a queen's drawing-room. 

Money is like a monster eel, which every- 
one is anxious to catch; but, being very slip- 
pery, it is hard to hold, but easy to lose. 

Money. next to religious faith, is the 
mightiest comforter in life, whose value, 
can only be fully appreciated by those who 
have both possessed it and felt its want. 


- 
A CHANCE FOR '08 GRADUATES 


a prize of five dollars for the 
most interesting account 
worked his way through 
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“ Millions for Defense ; RN 
Not One Cent for Tribute ”* 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
W = freedom’s soil beneath our teet, 

freedom’s banner streaming o'er us? 
JoserH RODMAN DRAKE. 

HE Barbary pirates, 
between 1785 and 
1793, captured fif- 
teen American ves- 
sels, and made one 
hundred and eighty 
officers and sailors 
slaves, besides ex- 
acting more than a 
million dollars 1n 
tribute from the 
United States. 

When Commo- 
dore Preble bombarded Tripoli, one of 
his gunboats, under Lieutenant James 
Decatur, a younger brother of Stephen, 
compelled a Tripolitan gunboat to strike 
her colors. As the lieutenant stepped 
on deck to take possession, the treacher- 
ous captain shot him dead, and the boats 
swungapart. Stephen Decatur had just 
captured another gunboat, and, when he 
learned of the murder of his brother, he 
made chase after the escaping enemy, 
and led the boarders over her side. The 
Algerine captain was a man of giant 
stature, dressed in gaudy uniform, and 
he rushed forward to meet the American 
leader, confident of readily overcoming 
the ‘‘heathen,”” a mere stripling com- 
pared with himself. 


He Dared the Unequal Combat 

The Moor lunged at Decatur with a 
pike, while the latter parried so dex- 
trously that the giant swung half way 
round on his feet; but he bounded back 
with agility, just as the American made 
a sweeping blow with his sword, which 
would have hewed off the head of his 
foe, had it landed, but the sword struck 
the upraised pike and snapped in two 
near the hilt. Down came the pike, but 
Decatur partly parried 1t with his broken 
weapon, although the point inflicted 
slight wound in his breast. Seizing the 
pike, he wrenched it from his enemy's 
grasp, flung it aside, and closed with 
the Moor, neither having a weapon in 
hand. Decatur was noted from boyhood 
for his skill in wrestling, but the hercu- 
lean Moor brought him to the deck flat 
on his back, and came down upon him, 
The Tripolitan reached for his yataghan, 
a dagger about eight inches long, curved 
like a scimeter, with an ivory handle, 
which was in front of him, in the sash 
around his waist. 

He Was Every Inch a Sailor 

Reading his purpose, Decatur flung 
his legs over the other's back, and, with 
his left arm around the giant's neck, 
held him so close that he could not force 
his hand between their two bodies. 
The Yankee's pistol was on his right 
hip, and he readily drew it. But so 
much at disadvantage was he while 
holding his foe, that the only way he 
could fire with effect was by reaching 
up over his back and aiming so that the 
bullet was very likely to pass through 
both bodies. But he did not hesitate. 
Turning the muzzle downward toward 
himself, he pressed the trigger. The 
Moor rolled over on the deck, dead, but 
a bone had checked the course of the 
bullet, and Decatur staggered to his 
feet, victorious, but almost exhausted. 
His men, who had been unable to assist 
him, so fiercely did the Moors press 
them, fought with redoubled energy, as 
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* THE Peor.e’s STANDARD HISTORY OF THE 
UnitEp STATEs, from the landing of the neree 
men to the present time, by Edward S. Ellis, M.A. 

‘ive royal imperial octavo volumes. $4.50 to Maes 
per volume, according to binding. HE WOOL- 
FALL COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The cuts in this review are used by the cour- 
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they saw their leader on his feet once 
more, and cut their way to his side, just 
as another Tripolitan made a wild lunge 
at Decatur, which would have killed him 
had not Reuben James, a sailor whose 
arms were both disabled, thrust his head 
forward and received the blow on his 
skull. A frightful wound was the re- 
sult, and it seemed impossible that 
ag oa should survive for an hour, but 
1e lived nearly forty years afterwards, 
and performed gallant service in the 
war of 1812. 


“From the Scourge of Tripoli 
Our Children Shall be Free” 

Truly, it was no holiday tournament 
of the sea, this struggle of our infant 
navy with the fierce pirates of the Bar- 
Dominated by a strange 


bary States. 


of the navy: ‘I hope I shall never 
again be sent to Algiers with tribute, 
unless I am authorized to deliver it from 
the mouths of our cannon.”’ He was sent 
with cannon, as he desired, 1n 1801, in 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia,” but she grounded 
on areef in the harbor of Tripoli, and 
Bainbridge and his crew were made 
slaves. But there was not a sailor in the 
American navy who did not long to aid 
in humbling the insolent Moors. It was 
this spirit that animated Stephen Deca- 
tur and his volunteer crew, when they 
drifted down upon the ‘* Philadelphia 
one night in February, 1804, in the ketch 
‘‘Intrepid.” ‘*What vessel is that?” 
shouted the Tripolitan officer of the deck 
on the ‘‘Philadelphia.” ‘*‘ What do you 
want here?” 

‘*It is the merchant schooner ‘ Enter- 
prise,” replied Decatur. ‘* We've lost 
our anchor, and can’t manage her." 

Just then the vessels fouled, and the 
Americans were soon in possession of 
the frigate. ‘They set her on fire in sev- 
eral places, and rowed away. The alarm 
was given ashore, and balls from a hun- 
dred Tripolitan cannon began to pepper 
the harbor. But, to mz ake sure of the 
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combination of fanaticism and avarice, 
the Moors fought like demons, and had 
long held the commercial fleets of Europe 
as most humble stipendiaries. But there 
is acertain air of open, breezy freedom 
about an American quarter-deck which 
oxygenates our sailors’ blood altogether 
too much to allow them to serve as trib- 
ute-bearers, except in the shape of just 
indemnity for injury inflicted by some 
over-excitable citizen upon the subject 
of another nation. Every red corpuscle 
in the arteries of Captain William Bain- 
bridge seemed to surge to his cheeks 
and brow in 1800, when the Dey of 
Algiers ordered him to lower the stars 
and stripes from the frigate ‘*‘ George 
Washington,” and run up the bloody 
banner of Algiers. 

‘I will not do it,” replied Bainbridge. 

‘* You are my slaves, for you pay me 
tribute,” said the Dey; ‘‘you must do 
as I tell you.” The shotted guns of Al- 
giers held him at their mercy, and he 
was an officer of a government which 
had sent him on that very business; so 
he obeyed, but he wrote to the secretary 








“YOU ARE MY SLAVES, FOR YOU PAY ME TRIBUTE,” SAID THE DEY 


destruction of the ‘‘ Philadelphia,” they 
stopped rowing, and anxiously watched 
until the flames began to climb the spars 
and pour in volumes too great to be 
checked, from the port-holes and cabin 
windows. 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! It Shakes the Wave” 

Then, as by a common impulse, every 
man rose to his feet, and, while cannon 
balls were crashing into the ketch and 
seething in the waters around, they gave 
three American cheers. Again bending 
to their oars, they were soon on board 
their own vessels. 

A similar spirit was shown by Richard 
Somers and his men, in this same ‘‘In- 
trepid,” when they found themselves 
discovered in a night attempt to lay her 
alongside a Moorish frigate, and leave 
her there with a slow match burning, 
leading to a hundred barrels of powder in 
the hold. Master-Commandant Charles 
Stewart, who was watching from a dis- 
tance, says that, when the discovery was 
made, he saw a man run with a lantern 
and leap down a hatchway to where the 


29 


powder was piled. Suddenly, a vast 
column of flame shot upward, and the 
sea rocked. The air was filled with 
flaming bombs, sails, missiles, and frag- 
ments which continued splashing into 
the water for many seconds, when all 
became dark and silent. 


**Let Every True Seaman Stand Firm to 
His Gun”’ 

Men trained under such leaders as 
these might well be expected to uphold 
the flag even against the most powerful 
ships afloat. Indeed, many a seaman 
who fought in the Mediterranean from 
ror to 1805, under Bainbridge and 
Preble and Decatur, wrote their names 
large in their country’s history, from 
1812 to 1815. Among them were two 
mere boys, Oliver Hazard Perry and 
Thomas Macdonough. After the Trip- 
olitan war was over, the latter became 
the first lieutenant of the American 
armed brig ‘Siren, Captain Smith, 
which anchored under the British guns 
at Gibraltar, in 1806, the Captain going 
ashore. Several British men-of-war were 
in the harbor From one of these, a 
boat, with eight oarsmen, rowed to an 
American merchantman,and soon started 
to return, carrying one more man than 
she had on her approach. Suspecting 
that something was wrong, Macdonough 
lowered a boat, carrying but four oars- 
men, rowed tothe merchant ship, learned 
that a man had been impressed, and 
started in chase, overtaking the British 
boat just as a man at the bow had mnsen 
to reach the frigate with a boat-hook. 
Steering his boat alongside, 
Macdonough put an arm around the im- 
pressed seaman, rolled him into his own 
boat, and was off for the ‘‘Siren”™ before 
the astonished British captain, standing 
above on the man-of-war, could recover 
his voice. ‘Then he ordered his men to 
row him to the brig, where he saw the 


closely 


young lieutenant calmly pacing the 
deck. 
‘Young man,” said he, ‘‘do you real- 


ize what you are doing? 

‘I do,” was the cool reply, ‘‘ and I ac- 
knowledge accountability only to the 
captain of this vessel 

**Do you realize that I could blow you 
out of water?” 

‘“‘I suppose you can; but, until you 
do, you cannot have that man.” 

‘If I had taken him, would you have 
dared to take him from me?” 

‘Just the same, sir; and you have 
only to try it now, if you wish to see 
what I would do.” 

The Briton withdrew, but steered for 
the merchant ship to impress another 
man; but Macdonough followed him, 
and did not leave him until he saw him 
on board the frigate. Such men as these 
were they who won the triumphs of the 
war of 1812. 


**In the God of Battles Trust”’ 

Yet, with all his cool daring, when he 
had — for action on Lake Cham- 
plain, on September 11, 1814, Macdon- 
ough knelt upon the deck of the ‘Sara- 
toga,” and, with his chief officers grouped 
around him, humbly asked God to aid 
him in the battle that was about to open. 
The men, who idolized their commander, 
stood with bowed heads and serious 
faces, but the superstitious side of their 
natures was shown a moment later,when 
a British cannon-ball splintered a hen- 
coop and released a pet game-cock, which 
flew upon a gun-slide, flapped his wings, 
and crowed lustily. They respected the 
prayer of their leader, but they were 
especially thankful for the cock-crowing, 
which they accepted as an omen of vic- 
tory. How well they fought is shown 
by the fact that not a mast in either 
squadron was left uninjured. 

But while our frigates were making 
such havoc with British men-of-war on 
the Atlantic, and our privateers were 
capturing, burning, or scuttling over 
sixteen hundred English merchantmen 
of all classes, the Dey of Algiers, em- 
boldened by the scarcity of American 
cruisers in the Mediterranean, thought 
he would reinaugurate his former prac- 
tice of levying upon our commerce and 
our treasury. By way of opening pro- 
ceedings, he notified Mr. Lear, the 
American consul, that the only way for 
him, his family, and his few friends to 
escape being made slaves, was to pay 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. The 
tribute was paid, but in March, 1815, 
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SUCCESS 


others, filled with dead and wounded, 
drifted ashore, and only two returned to 
the ships. Two privateersmen were 
killed and seven wounded. 

At daybreak, the Fayal authorities re- 
quested Floyd to desist, but he replied 
that he would have that privaceer if he 
had to knock down the entire town, ad- 
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ding that, if the officers of Fayal per- 
mitted the Americans to destroy or injure 
their brig, he should consider the port 
hostile, and treat it accordingly. 

In the afternoon, the ‘* Carnation” 
drew near, and poured in _ broadside 
after broadside. The brig replied, but 
without effect, on account of her light 
nine-pounders being too small; but when 
she tried ‘Long Tom,” a twenty-four 
pounder, she started a dangerous leak in 
her antagonist, snapped her 
foretopmast, and injured 
her rigging so badly that 
she was only too glad to 
withdraw. The other vessels 
then approached, but Reid 
scuttled the brig, seized 
a stone fortress ashore, 
aad again dared the 
enemy to follow. They did 
not go, but tried in vain to 
save the privateer. The 
“Carnation” was so badly 
damaged, and all the ves- 
sels had been so depleted of 
nen, that they had to put 
back to England to refit. 

The ‘‘Long Tom” of the 
‘General Armstrong” now 
stands in Lafayette Square, 
Washington, opposite the 
White House. Indeed, 
every American flag is a 
reminder of the Yankee 
pluck shown in this action. 
For, when Reid landed at 
Savannah and traveled 
thence, to New York, he re- 
ceived ovations all the way, 
and Congress adopted his 
suggestion to abandon the 











fame, and the greatest happiness, are, in an especial 
degree, open to everyone in the land. 

Our people should learn of the hardships and suf- 
ferings of their forefathers, who crossed the stormy 
Atlantic to found a home in the then dismal soli- 
tudes of the New World, who carried their muskets 
to church, who were often aroused from their slum- 

rs by the war-whoop and gleaming tomahawk of 
the dusky savage, and who hewed the path of civil- 
ization through the wilderness, across prairies, and 


over mountains to the Pacific. Those brave peo- | 


ple sowed the seed, of which, in these latter days, 
we are gathering the fruitage. The sons and 
daughters shared, with equal self-sacrifice, the per- 
ils and dangers of their parents. ‘They grew into 
sturdy patriots, and the men left their bloody foot- 
prints on the battletields of the Revolution. ‘I hey 
won imperishable glory on the ocean against the 
mightiest naval power of the globe, and surpassed 
the most heroic deeds of antiquity in the terrific 
struggle tor the Union. 

Lhe growth of the United States from a fringe of 
pos populated settlements, strung along the 
Atlantic coast, into a domain stretching from ocean 
to ocean, with a population of seventy milliens, is 
a history with a grandeur of achievement which no 
dreamer of the past would have dared to prophesy. 
These impressive lessons should be studied and 
embedded in the mind of every patriotic American 
throughout this broad and favored land. For such 
study, Mr. Ellis has furnished a work of the highest 
value in this elegant and interesting history. 


sg 
WHY DO WE WAIT? 


HY do we wait till ears are deaf, 
\W Before we speak our kindly word, 
And only utter loving praise 

When not a whisper can be heard ? 


Why do we wait till hands are laid, 
Close folded, pulseless, ere we place 

Within them roses sweet and rare, 
And lilies in their flawless grace ? 


Why do we wait till eyes are sealed 

To light and love in death's deep trance,— 
Dear, wistful eyes,—before we bend 

Above them with impassioned glance ? 


Oh, let us hecd the living friend 
Who walks with us lite’s common ways, 
Watching our eyes for look of love, 
And hungering for a word of praise ! 
‘British Weekly.” 














flag of fifteen stars and fif- 
teen stripes, which first 
floated at sea at the mast- 
head of ‘Old Ironsides,” 
and, later, of all 
period, and to reduce the stripes to thir- 
teen, as at first, and add a star or stars 
on the Fourth of July succeeding the 
admission of every new State. Mrs. Reid 
made the firstflag, with the old number 
of stripes,and with twenty stars arranged 
in the form of a large star. That star 
will never set so long as our country, in 
her hour of peril, has Reids like these to 
lean upon. 
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Hn Able, Interesting Hork 


In the space at command it is possible to give a4 
equate representation to but a few topics as pre 
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THE PRAYER BEFORE THE BATTLE 


sented in this magnificent work of five large vol- | 


umes, with more than a thousand illustrations. 
Mr. Ellis has written history in the spirit of a phi- 
losopher rather than of a mere recorder of events 

of a Macaulay rather than of a Mitford. It is a 
pleasure to endorse his fundamental idea that the 
\merican people can hardly be impressed too 
strongly with the fact that their country is the 
home of the loftiest civilization, and of the highest 
development of art, literature. science, invention. 
education, and true progress, and offers unlimited 
possibilities that are unknown elsewhere. He who 
is entering upon life to-day and, it ma ’be, is fellin 
trees in the backwoods, toiling on a canal, or me 4 
ding barefoot along the highway, may, at some pe- 
riod of the twentieth century, sit in the President’s 
chair. The avenues to wealth, honor, distinction, 
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Guaranteed picture-maker: not a toy. Takes @ 
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ginners to take, develop. print and tone six photos 
without paying 75 cts. to $2.00 extra for supplies. 

Price, prepaid, 84 cents, cash with order. To 
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A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
A copy of our handsome 
Free ed in colors and mount- 
ed on a roiler, will be 
in postage to pay for packing and trans- 
| portation. P.S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r 
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WILL POWER 


AND 


Personal Magnetism 


Develop your latent forces and accomplish the 
otherwise impossible. Philosophy of influencing 
as daily demonstrated by the successful every- 
where. Increases the salary of the employee, 
assures the fortune of the business man and sur- 
rounds the society woman with friends. KEY toe 
POWER 30c.0r 12c. and addresses of 3 friends 

Prof. L. H. Anderson. SB 68, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Physical Foundations 
Are Built in Youth... 


The greatest cleanser of delicate organisms 
of boys and girls : the surest safeguard against 
diseases in after years is 


POLAND WATER 


The Purest and Most Valuable Med- 
icinal Water in the World. 
Send for **Water Book” and Litera- 
ture regarding the great power of this 

water to 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


So. POLAND, - - - - Maine. 
BOSTON, - = 175 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK, - - 3 Park Place. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Chestnut St. 
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COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on Colo- 
rado, America’s great health and 
pleasure resort 

The book is beautifully illustrat- 
ed and contains a valuable map 
of the State. A copy can be had 
without charge upon application 
to P. 8S. Eustis, Gen'l Pass’r Agt., 
cC.B. & Q@. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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—~- for holidays and fairs. 
LB. Cushman, 34 Oliver 8t., Boston. Mass. 
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On Friday 
evening, March 
29, 1865, Seward 
was playing whist in his parlor with some 
of his family, when the Russian Minister 
was announced. 

‘*T have a dispatch, Mr. Seward, from 
my government by cable. The Emperor 
gives his consent to the cession. To- 
morrow, if you like, I will come to the 
Department, and we can enter upon the 
treaty.” 

Seward, with a smile of satisfaction at 
the news, pushed away the whist-table, 
saying :- 

‘* Why wait till to-morrow, Mr. Stoeckl? 
Let us make the treaty to-night.” 

‘‘But your department is closed. You 
have no clerks, and my secretaries are 
scattered about the city.” 

‘*Never mind that,” responded Sew- 
ard. ‘If you can muster your legation 
before midnight, you will find me await- 
ing you at the Department, which will 
be open and ready for business.” 

In less than two hours afterwards, light 
was streaming out of the windows of 
the Department of State, and, appar- 
ently, business was going on there as at 
midday. By four o'clock, Saturday morn- 
ing, the treaty was engrossed, signed, 
sealed, and ready for transmission by 
the President to the Senate. ‘There was 
need of this haste, in order to have it 
acted upon before the end of the session, 
near at hand. 

While the Senate was about consider- 
ing its favorite theme of administrative 
delinquencies, the sergeant-at-arms an- 
nounced, ‘‘A message from the President 
of the United States.” Glances were 
significantly exchanged between sena- 
with the muttered remark, ‘‘An- 
other veto!"” Great was the surprise in 
the chamber when the Secretary ejacu- 
lated, rather than read, ‘‘A treaty for 
the cession of Russian America.” 

Nor was the surprise lessened when 
the chairman of foreign relations, a 
leading opponent of the President, rose 
to move favorable action.—W. M. Jones, 
in the ‘*‘ Review of Reviews.” 


Seward’s Great Victory, 
The Alaskan Treaty 


tors, 


There is such a thing 
for a nation asa ‘‘splendid 
isolation,” —as when, fora 
worthy cause, for its own independence, 
or dignity, or vital interests, it unshrink- 
ingly opposes itself to a hostile world. 
But isolation that is nothing but a shirk- 
ing of the responsibilities of high place 
and great power is simply ignominious. 
If we shall,sooner or later,—-and we cer- 
tainly shall,—shake off the spell of the 
Washington legend and cease to act the 
role of a sort of international recluse, it 
will not follow that formal alliances with 
other nations for permanent or even tem- 
porary purposes will soon or often be 
found expedient. On the other hand, 
with which of them we shall, as a rule, 
practically codperate,cannot be doubtful. 
From the point of view of our material 
interests alone, our best friend as well 
as most formidable foe is that world- 
wide empire whose navies rule the seas, 
and which, on our northern frontier, con- 
trols a dominion itself imperial in extent 
and capabilities. 

There is a patriotism of race as well 
as of country—and the Anglo-American 
is as little likely to be indifferent to the 
one as to the other. — RicHarp OLNEy, 
in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly.” 


America as a 
World-Power 


‘‘T don’t know what we're 
coming to,” he said, enig- 
matically; ‘‘here is the 
same old story about the hosts of unem- 
ployed, and yet I can't get boy or man 
to copy letters in my office and mail them 
without making mistakes likely to cost 
me hundreds of dollars. A man I met 
to-day told me that, out of fifteen thou- 
sand homeless men in the city of Chicago, 
most of them claim to be vagabonds on 
the face of the earth, because they were 


Work for 
the Capable 


bred to farm labor, and the improve- 
ments in farming machinery have sup- 
planted the work of their hands. But 
I've been four months trying to get a 
reliable, efficient man to live on our little 
summer farm, at wages of $30 a month 
and board, and I can’t find one. I have 
tried advertising, tried associations of 
various sorts, and I’ve even sent two 
men out there to try, but one of them 
sold all my choice eggs for his own 
profit, and the other let my pet Alder- 
ney cow die of neglect.” —THE Poinr oF 
View, ‘Scribner's Monthly.” 


Suppose that machinery 
should so far conquer 
drudgery that one person 
in each hundred, by the aid of machinery, 
could furnish all the food, clothing, and 
shelter needed for the other ninety-nine; 
every one of these ninety-nine would 
find ample employment in the higher 
order of employments which provide 
means for luxury, protection, and cult- 
ure. The discontent existing at the 
present time originates largely in the 
feeling that there is too much drudgery 
and too little time for science, art, litera- 
ture, and the contemplation of ideals. 
Instead of coming too fast, useful inven- 
tions are not coming fast enough. 
Wan. T. Harris, in ‘* The Forum.” 


Not Machinery 
Enough 


Every well-equipped school 
system should include in its 
teaching-force a ‘‘ Director 
of Sports.” Such a director should be a 
skilled exponent of the best systems of 
physical culture; he should be an athlete 
in the best sense; he should have the 
military instinct; he should possess a 
fair knowledge of anatomy and hygiene; 
he should be a high-minded gentleman, 
capable of distinguishing between sports 
that ennoble and those that degrade; in 
fact, he should be a ‘born leader.” 
Who can bound the influence for good 
that such a man might exert? The sug- 
gestion starts a train of thought; vision 
and the imagination become active; and, 
while yet playing within the range of the 
practical, we see the co-ordination of the 
mental and physical powers,—each help- 
ing the other. Some of the nerve-wear- 
ing work of the confined class-room 
might be transferred to the yard, the 
playground, the field, or the woods; still 
more might be rendered much easier of 
accomplishment under the stimulus sug- 


‘* Director of 
rts” 


gested,—E.C. WILLARD, in ‘**The Forum.” , 


About this time, Gen- | 


Buckner’s Visit 
nt 


i. don eral Simon Buckner paid 


a visit to his old class- 
mate and conqueror. ‘‘It is a purely 
personal visit,” he said to General Grant. 
‘**] wanted you to know that many Con- 
federate officers sympathize with you in 
your sickness and trouble.” 

‘‘I appreciate your calling highly,” 
the Northern chieftain wrote in reply. 
‘I have witnessed,since my illness, just 
what I have wished to see since the war, 
harmony,—harmony and good will be- 
tween the sections. We now look for- 
ward to a perpetual peace at home and 
a national strength which wiil screen us 
against any foreign complication. I be- 
lieve myself that the war was worth all 
it cost us, fearful as that was. Since it 
was over, I have visited every state in 
Europe and a number in the East. I 
know, as I did not before, the value of 
our institutions.” 

Throughout all his later life, he had 
had two predominating desires: one, to 
put down the rebellion; and, when that 
was done, then his whole heart went out 
toward the task of reconstructing the 
nation. And so now. though having 
gone away into a mountain to die, he 


still desiréd that every word of his should | 


make for a united and peaceful natjon. 
The pomp and pageantry of the funetal 
which followed surpassed anything ever 
seen in America. If his spirit was able 
to look back toward its outworn vesture, 
it must have been glad to see Joseph 


Johnston and Simon Buckner marching 
side by side with their old classmates, 
Philip Sheridan and William ‘Tecumseh 
Sherman. Over the body of Grant, the 
great warrior of peace, the North and 
the South clasped hands in a union never 
again to be broken. It is well that on 
the majestic marble mausoleum erected 


to cover his dust, on a wall looking to | 


the South, these words should be carved: 
LET US HAVE PEACE; for they express, 
more completely than any other symbols 
could do, the inner gentleness and 
patriotism of the man.—Grant’s Last 
Year, ‘‘ McClure’s Magazine.” 


A Spaniard was born in 
vain. His son, who was born 

in Cuba, is not a Spaniard, but 
a Cuban. If a Cuban should go to 
Madrid when he is two weeks old, and 
spend all his life in the palace, he would 
still be a Cuban, and not quite as good 
as a Spaniard. If a Spaniard should go 
to Havana when he is two weeks old, 
and spend all his life in that city or upon 
a plantation, he would still be a Spaniard, 
and enjoy a distinction and social posi- 
tion which a Cuban can never attain. 
The sons and daughters of a Spaniard 
are Cubans if they are born in Cuba; 
but the sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons of a Cuban must always be 
Cubans, no matter if they were born in 
Madrid and spent their whole lives in 
that city. No Cuban can ever become a 
Spaniard, no matter what happens to 
him, and from the Spanish point of view 
he is a degenerate.—‘‘Cuba and Ha1 
People,” by WiLLiAM ELeroy Curtis, in 
‘The Chautauquan.” 


Caste in « 
Cuba 


But in the meantime, 
through the friendly at- 
titude of Russia toward 
China, the former had obtained what she 
most desired, the extension of the Sibe- 
rian Railway into Manchuria. ‘The trip 
from Paris to Japan by the route first 
planned, including the sea voyage from 
Vladivostok to Nagasaki, would not take 
more than fifteen days. 

The expense of the undertaking so far 
incurred by the Russian government has 
been over $175,000,000, including the cost 
of the stations and the minor offices and 
the buildings for the rolling stock. The 
trains of the Siberian road, which are 
already used by a large number of pas- 
sengers, are composed of a few second- 
class coaches of the old Russian type, of 
third-class cars of an entirely new type, 
which are converted into sleeping-cars 
at night, and some rough fourth-class 
cars. Every train has a chapel car, an 
ambulant church. Such is the great 


The Great 
Siberian Railway 


Siberian Railway, the marvelous work | 


nation, 
advan- 
the 


of a strong and enterprising 
from which it will reap great 
tages. GoTLARDO GAVOLLO, in 
‘*Chautauquan.” 
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The great popularity last year of the India 
Swinging Seat made it impossible for us to 
keep supplied with them. In the height of 
the season we were at one time without even 
a sample to show. 

This summer there is every indication of a 
very large and we have, therefore, 
brought it out in two styles—in oak and in 
willow. The former provides a somewhat 
larger and heavier seat, but the willow has the 
possible advantage of lightness, and is better 
suited for children. 

We supply all the fitments—chains, plates, 
hooks and screws. There is ample room for 
three or four cushions, and a rug carpet on 
the floor heightens the effect. 

As to comfort, you know what a hammock 
is for lounging This belongs to the same 
family, but it is as much ahead of a hammock 
as a hammock is ahead of a chair. It is an 
inexpensive luxury and very stylish. 

Summer catalogue, 36 pages, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
Rugs, Draperies and 


Furniture..... 
48 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Topical Bible 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “VASTLY 
SUPERIOR,” “ THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,” 
“THE MOST WONDLRFUL BOOK OF THE 
AGE,” “A BOOK OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are 
the expressions that come POURING in concerning 
it. Scholars receive it with admiration. Ministers, 
Lawyers, Physicians, Professors and Teachers, 
Sunday School Teachers, Students, and Parents all 
say that itis INDISPENSABLE. (¢ bristian work- 
ers in all organizations are DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
Just published. Having an UNPRECEDENTED 

Sold only by subscription. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Permanent and profitable business for good 
workers. Salesmen are making from $62.00 to 
$83.00 per week. Send for descriptive circular and 
terms, or if you want choice of territory send $1 at 
once for outfit. 


International Bible Agency, D. 50, 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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BEACON LIGHTS ot HistTorRY 


By Dr. JOHN LORD, the Famous Historical Lecturer. 





deeds. 





Middle Ages. 





study.”- 


Busy Man’s 
Library. 


lic Instruction, Columbus, O. 











“In its important field the work is unsurpassed.” 


Ohio State Librarian. 


“Every sentence from the pen of Dr. Lord is worth attention. 
Every library would be enriched by the unique productions of this rare ge- 
nius.— Prof. Geo. K. Morris. D.D.. School of Theology, Boston University. 
Here epochs are men and 
Faultless in style, in subject-matter comprehensive, in the 
interpretation of events accurate. and in description most charming.”— 
S. D. Faust, D.D.. Prof. Church History, Union Biblical Seminary. 


Fair, inviting page, clear type, fine paper, tasteful and 
substantial bindings, befitting a standard work. 


“In its denartment | know of nothing finer. 
history is /éfe. 


in Ten Volumes, Demy 8vo, 5,388 pages. 


— Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 
Old Pagan Civilizations, 


Renaissance and Reformation, 


“Take high rank. Many owe their enthusiasm in the study of history 
to Dr. Lord.—Francis L. Patton, Pres. Princeton College. 

*He has inspired large numbers of thoughtful young men to historical 
Andrew D. White, Ex.-Pres. Cornell University. 

“Unrivalled in his own field.” ’ 

“Graphic, eloquent, wide in range.” —/ 

“| regard it as the finest work of the kind—the clearest statement of the 
greatest men and epochs that have made our civilization.’—S, D. F 
Prof. History, Ada (O.) Normal College. 

“No library 1s complete without it.”—/. 4. Shawan, State Supt. Put 


Is a biographical review of civilzation, setting forth its great epochs and 
master minds, the thinkers of great thoughts and the doers of great 


The World’s Life and Progress 
FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS. 


in Ten Volumes. 

Great Warriors and Statesmen, 
Great Women, 

Modern Kuropean Statesmen, 
American Statesmen. and 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 


Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D. 


Fess 





C. B. Galbreath, 


SENT ON APPROVAL | 


te trustworthy subsecrib- 
ers, on receipt of $1.00, 
with agreement to pay 
82.00 per month for Ten 
months. | 
Books may be returned 
in Five Days if not satia- 
factory. 
Send for Specimen and 
| description. 


Complete 








Full Index te each volume and List of Authorities with cach Subject. 


FORDS, HOWARD @& HULBERT, New York. 


N. B.—5f you have aptitude for business, and want te make your time count, write te us for 
Proposition. 
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in his ‘“T'alks with My 
Boys.” A boy of fit- 
teen once agreed to 
commit seven long 
stanzas of poetry in 
twenty minutes, with 
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Mr. Mowry ¢ another good illus- 


his companions al- 
lowed to use every 
possible effort to 
disturb him, provided they would not 
touch him. Amid such a pandemonium 
as only boys can make, the task was ac- 
complished. This boy, George S. Bout- 
well, was afterwards Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, United States Senator, and 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

The Only Valuable Kind of Study 

‘The only valuable kind of study,” 
said Sydney Smith, ‘‘is to read so heart- 
ily that dinner-time comes two hours 
betore you expected it; to sit with your 
Livy before you and hear the geese 
cackling that saved the capitol, and see 
with your own eyes the Carthaginian 
sutlers gathering up the rings of the 
Roman knights after the battle of Can- 
nz, and heaping them into bushels, and 
to be so intimately present at the acuions 
you are reading of that, when anybody 
knocks at the door, it will take you two 
or three seconds to determine whether 
you are in your own study or on the 
plains of Lombardy, looking at Hanni- 
bai’s weather-beaten face and admiring 
the splendor of his single eye.” 

‘The weakest living creature,” says 
eh aes ‘*by concentrating his powers on 
a single object, can accomplish some- 
thing; whereas, the strongest, by dis- 
persing his over many, may fail to ac- 
complishanything. The drop, by contin- 
ually falling, bores its passage through 
the hardest rock. The hasty torrent 
rushes over it with hideous uproar, and 
leaves no trace behind.” 

By exercising this art of concentration 
in a higher degree than did his brother 
generals, Grant was able to bring the 
Civil War to a speedy termination. This 
trait was strongly marked in the charac- 
ter of Washington. One way of acquir- 
ing the power of concentration is by 
close, accurate observation. This was 
the main factor in Darwin's wonderful 
success. 

It is the almost invisible point of the 
needle, the keen, slender edge of a razor 
or an ax, that opens the way for the 
huge bulk that follows. Without point 
or edge, the bulk would be _ useless. 
It is the man of one line of work, the 
sharp-edged man, who cuts his way 
through obstacles and achieves brilliant 
success. While we should shun that 
narrow devotion to one idea which pre- 
vents the harmonious development of 
our powers, we should avoid, on the 
other hand, the extreme versatility of 
one of whom W. M. Praed says :— 

His talk is like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses, 

It slips from politics to puns, 

It gi lides from Mahomet to Moses; 

Beginning with the laws that keep 

The planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep 

For skinning eels or shoeing horses. 

‘The longer I live,” said Fowell 
3uxton, “the more deeply am I con- 
vinced that that which makes the dif- 
ference between one man and another,— 
between the weak and the powerful. the 
great and the insignificant, is energy, — 
invincible determination, — a purpose 
once formed, and then death or victory. 

? 
Education at Home 

OW many people there are in this 
H country who were deprived of 
school advantages during their 
younger days, and who have deplored 
the loss all their lives! Yet, if they 
only knew how, they could get, right 
where they are, nearly all the advantages 
which they so deeply desire. It is a 
great thing to form a habit of improving 
the mind at every opportunity, no matter 
how short the time or how meager the 

opportunity may be. 

It is wonderful what a habit of system- 
atic reading or studying will do for a 
person if carried on through a term of 
years. 

The habit of concentrating the mind 
upon one thing regularly each day, even 
if only for a few minutes, or a half hour 


SUCCESS 


or an hour, will accomplish wonders. 
Let one who doubts this, try the experi- 
ment and be convinced. 

It is said that more than two-thirds of 
the graduates of the Chautauqua course 
last summer were beyond the age of 
school or college. Many of them were 
past middle life, and many of them were 
mothers and housekeepers. 


What a| 


blessing it would be tor those whose | 


opportunities have been narrow and lim- 
ited, if they could see the widening of the 
horizon of their monotonous, humdrum 
lives, by the adoption of new aims and 
new ideals and interests! 

If one finds it dreary or unsatisfactory 
to study by herself, a pleasant remedy 
would be to invite several of her neigh- 
bors to study or read along the same 
lines, and to meet with her on certain 


afternoons or evenings of each week to | 


discuss the matter read, and to refresh 
one anothers’ memories. She will thus 
relieve the sameness, and give new 
impetus in other lines than her own. 
The lack of early education or college 
training is not the serious thing it once 
was. ‘The Cosmopvlitan University, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, the Home Study Club, public, 


circulating, and traveling libraries do | 


much toward putting home education 
within the reach of all. 

Let one earnestly resolve that no day 
shall go by without a certain amount of 
time being spent in study or the reading 
of instructive literature, and let her allow 


nothing to prevent the carrying out ot | 


this design, and she will soon recognize 
with joy the tact that her life has been 
enormously enriched and blessed. 


” 
Luxury Sacrificed to Books 


An interesting anecdote was told by 
Agassiz, of his visit, when a young 
man, to the great German naturalist, 
Protessor Lorens Oken. The profes- 
sor received his guest with warm enthu- 
siasm, but apparent embarrassment. 
He showed his visitor the laboratory, 
and the students at work, also his cabi- 
net, and lastly his splendid library of 
books pertaining to zodlogical science,— 
a collection worth some $7,000, and well 
deserving the glow of pride which the 
owner manifested as he expatiated on its 
excellence. The dinner hour came, and 
then the embarrassment of the great 
a ge reached its maximum point. 
‘*M. Agassiz,” he said, with evident per- 
turbation, ‘to gather and keep up this 
library exacts the utmost husbandry of 
my pecuniary means. To accomplish 
this, I allow myself no luxury whatever. 


Hence my table is restricted to the plain- | 


est fare. Thrice a week our table boasts 
of meat, the other days we have only 
potatoes and salt. I very much regret 
that your visit has occurred upon a 
potato day.” And _ so the splendid 
Switzer and the great German, with his 
students, dined together on potatoes and 
salt. And what must those students 
have enjoyed in the conversation of those 
remarkable men! 


Culture Pints 


A sparse populationand want make every 
man his own cook, butcher, and soldier,and 
the habit of supplying his own needs edu- 
cates the body to wonderful performances. 
—EMERSON. 

* * # 


The library, therefore, of wisdom, is more 
precious than all riches; and nothing that 
can be wished for is worthy to be compared 
with it. 
to be a zealous follower of truth, of happi- 
ness, of wisdom, of science, or even of faith, 





Whosoever acknowledges himself | 


must of necessity make himself a lover of | 


books.—RICHARD DEBury. 
* * * 


Culture, according to the claims made 
for it by its most ardent advocates is said 


to do two things: first, it sets before man a | 


high ideal to aim at, which shall enter into 
and control his life; secondly, it trains all 
the faculties, all the inward powers and out- 


ward instruments,—hand, eye, ear,—so as | 
to enable him in some measure to realize | 


that ideal end, and overcome the obstacles 
that lie between him and it. 
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A Business Opportunity. St 
Do you want to start in business for your- 
self? If you do, we are in position to help 
you. Don’t wait. Write at once for particulars. 
NEW JERSEY M’F'G CO. (incorp.), 
Jersey City, N. J. 





| buying a machine before investigating our catalogue. 
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has fulfilled the requirements 
of a Perfect Malt Extract for 
years. It is the king of Malt 
Tonics. 


All druggists sell it. 























‘‘Remember 
. im . the Maine. ” 





Every Amerienn should own one of these ele- 
gant souvenir spoons of the wrecked battleship 
“Maine.” Heavily silver-plated and beautifully en- 
graved, after-dinner coffee size. I will send one sam- 
ple by mail to any address for only 1@e,, silveror 
stamps. Agents wanted in every town and city. 
Address L. N Cc an, Mfr., 34 Oliver St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised, to canvas with are wanted 
at once for Dr Scott's Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,000 to 

2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms; we 
give exclusive territory and free samples to every 
agent who works for us. 


Pail Mall Electric Ass’a, Room 23, 842 Broadway,New York 
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tor Men, Women, Girls 
Boys Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
a ii $60 ‘Arlington’ * $24.50 
ey vance. Others at $1 izand 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. many $12. — 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. buy 
direct from manufacturers.save agents & dealers profits 
Larce Ilus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 Ww. Vaniuren Street, Chicage, Lile 


@ $60 Sewing Machines for $18. 


We sell every — yo Machine 
We empleo q y ne 

commissions, buy for a So large quan 
tities, which enables us to save you from 
to $42 on any Sewing Machine you 
may seleet. All machines brand new, guar- 
antee! latest improved, with all attach 
ments, and warranted for 10 years. (Sati»fac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded.) Our 
illustrated catalogue gives full age eg 
and will be mailed free. | Dow t a 







































We pay the 
freight. 
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J. N.HOOK & CO.,B, CINCINNATI, € o. 
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Che Bicycle as a Life-Giver 


Youth will never live to age, unless they keep 
themselves in breath with exercise, and in heart 
with joyfulness.—PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Ah! what avail the largest gifts of heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ! 

How tasteless, then, whatever can be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise of health. JAMES THOMSON. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson. of New York, says that the 
bicycle is doing more toward curing the evils of 
tight lacing than all that has been written or said 
against it. He says the bicycle may prove one of 
the greatest benefactors of the human race. 

ORTUNATE is he who has become 
convinced that the ‘breath of 
life; of -full, vigorous, adequate 
life; of life which means accom- 
plishment, insures power, and 

makes for success, which, in itself, is happi- 
ness, is to be had in no narrower space 
than ‘‘all outdvors.” 

Life from the Sun 

‘The coming man and woman will draw 
their life and strength from the sun, the 
great source of all life and all power. 
They will live more in the open air. O, 
what medicinal magic there is in the 
mineral air out of doors, compounded by 
the Great Chemist as humanity's tonic! 
How it magnetizes, invigorates, ener- 
gizes! What cheerfulness, hopefulness, 
and energy it puts into a man! How it 
scatters melancholy, doubts, fears, and 
clears up bilious creeds! But the mo- 
ment air is confined indoors, like water 
which has ceased to run, it loses its 
magic, its life-giving power; it becomes 
foul and stagnant. It may barely sup- 
port life, but that is all; it has no vitali- 
ty in it; its indescribable medicinal qual- 
ity has vanished. It has lost its power 
to energize, to invigorate, to put stamina 
into a man, and power to convince. 
There is no leadership in bad air. 

King and Prime Minister 

If good air is king, pleasant exercise is 
his prime minister, and anything which 
gives both is necessarily a very great 
benefit. This benetit has been partially 
supplied by boating, horseback riding, 
and various outdoor games; but by notn- 
g else has it been so universally insured 
as by the wheel. ‘The camera, like the 
bicycle,” says Dr. C. H. Shepard, ‘‘by 
calling people out into the open air, and 
giving them pleasant occupation and 
mental stimulus, is doing more to pre- 
vent disease than all the medicine in the 
land.” This statement agrees with the 
declaration of Josh Billings, that a good 
doctor is a gentleman to whom we pay 
three dollars a visit for advising us to 
eat less and exercise more. 

Does the Bicycle Pay? 

‘That tne bicycle is the greatest pieas- 
ure-giver of the century, there can be no 
doubt. Considering it with an eye con- 
stantly to the profit and loss account, 
does not help or hinder one who would 
succeed? Does it pay? We reply in the 
affirmative, without hesitation and with- 
out qualification. 

Like the electric car, it has greatly re- 
lieved the congested tenement quarters 
of cities, substituting superior homes in 
the suburbs. It has not only ministered 
to the pleasure and convenience, but has 
also improved the digestion of an army 
of ten thousand laborers, by enabling 
them to reach their work more quickly, 
and allowing them time to eat their meals 
deliberately instead of gulping them. It 
is enabling hundreds of poor boys and 
girls in the country to attend good 
schools, otherwise inaccessible. 


It Gives a New Lease of Life 

To thousands of overworked business 
and professional men and women, to 
clerks, typewriters, and shop- -girls, it has 
apparently given a new lease of life. To 
many a woman, the path of the wheel 
has proved to be, like a straight line, the 
shortest distance between the two points, 
weakness and vigor. It gives them a 
kind of ‘‘paddle-your-own-canoe” feeling 
which makes them less like clinging 
vines, It seems to level up or down, as 
needed; making the fat leaner, the spare 


in 





It has encouraged outdoor life, 


fleshier. 
and revealed to most people a new world 
of beauty in flower and landscape. 


It Improves our Highways 

It has called attention to our crying 
need of better roads, and will lead to im- 
proved highways, which will greatly in- 
crease our national wealth and conven- 
ience. Competition has developed a skill 
in manufacture which now produces ma- 
chines of matchless construction and fin- 
ish. ‘*The world do move,” and bicy- 
cling has become a part of the estab- 
lished order of things, and a part for 
which the thoughtful must give hearty 
thanks. 
it may be a Menace to Health 

Bicycle riding, like every other pleas- 
ure, may, of course, be carried to excess, 
and thus become a menace to health. Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson, in the March ‘‘Out- 
look,” gives many valuable hints both to 
the seeker after health and the well and 
strong. He says:- 

‘‘Tension and excess are common to all 
sports, and to this indictment bicycling 
pleads guilty, because the motion is so 
easy and the effort required so slight that 
there is a strong temptation to overdo. 
Women, lacking athletic experience, have 
had fewer lessons in muscular strain than 
men. We all need to remember that 
panting and palpitation mean that one 
of the two chambers making up the main 
pumping power of the heart,—namely, 
that one which has to do with driving the 
blood through the lungs, and which is 
robust only in laborers and athletes,—is 
fighting hard under a load which may 
cause all degrees of overstretching or 
acute dilation, from the most momentary 
embarrassment to a permanently crip- 
pled condition. It may be said that the 
pulse should not range above one hun- 
dred after rest, but rules are hard to 
make. Fatigue is the test, and reaction. 
Again and again we see a rider go away 


from home to the point where weariness 


begins to suggest that he face about, for- 


getting that he must retrace his steps,and | 


retrace them against increasing fatigue. 
The dash of it leads us to dare narrow 
paths, or difficult riding, or some feat for 
which we are not ready, and the un- 
noticed tension tells later on the nerves. 
The woman unused to active exercise 
must take care not to travel on her ex- 
citement. She is to rest often. She will 
be wise to lie down after a ride of any 
length. The taking of simple nourish- 
ment, such as milk, chocolate, or beef- 
tea, 
peration, whether there be hunger or not, 
while food preceding an early ride is 
most important. Moreover, before and 
aftera hearty meal, at least a half-hour’s 
rest is desirable. It is highly important, 
too, that the length of the trip and the 
difficulties of the effort should be gradu- 
ally increased. Moderate muscular ach- 
ing, after the first few attempts, need 
not prevent one from resuming wheeling 
at once, but after-pallor and a sense of 
exhaustion are to be carefully heeded 
and, if they are produced by moderate 
effort, call for a medical opinion as to the 
advisability of further trials. Nervous 
patients must be particularly careful of 
overstrain and exhaustion.’ 

There are several hundred bicycle fac- 
tories now in the country, and the demand 
for the wheel is not at all diminished. It 
is estimated that, within the last five 
years, $100,000,000 has been spent in pur- 
chasing bicycles in this country alone. 


* 
Realth Pints 


—HEALTH is the soul that animates all 
enjoyments of life, which fade and are 
tasteless, if not dead, without it.—W™m. 
TEMPLE. 

’Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty,--to know ourselves, 


Part and proportion of a wondrous w ~ 
—COLERI 


—*‘*' FrEsH air and sweet sun are meat 
and drink, as well as tonic.” 


is important as a means of recu- | 
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* We refer to the publishers of this paper, our customers ev 
where, Metropolitan Nat’! Bank, Nat’! Bank of Republic, 
of Commerce, Chicago; German Exchan ew York; any business house or resident of Chicago 
high gress © the -—e-- ~~ 1 iY in fo Chtenico, gmpley, ~ people, on we guarantee (o save you $20. 00 

000 te be sold at $19. 75. 

over SEAR ROEBUCK "at CO.,_(tne.) Sultan, Desplaines and Wayman haseats CHICAGO. 


FREES: NOTHING § 
PIANOS or ORGANS 


At wholesale prices, tue saving you eve ay penny usually pocketed 
Li agents aud de 


TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW 
DUE BILL CERTIFICATE j ssayes you g$10.0n an} ORGAN. 


PIANO. 
CASH OR INSTALM 
80 days’ trial. No money inadvance, Safe delivery at your depot 
insured. ur new due bill certificate shows you how to get an 
Organ or P.ano for littie or nothing. Remember, our Catalogue 
costs you nothing, and will positively save you money. 


PIANOS, $155 Up. 
ORCANS, $25. 00 UP. 


We furnish with each Pianoa$!0 hard wood Piano 
Chair free, also Plush Scarfs and $10 worth of the lat- 
estsheet music. Complete Organ outfit, free, Our 
factory, with its enormous capacity, enables us to sell 
you a high-grade instrument at a figure much below 
that of any other company in the oy 

INCORPORATED FOR 80 YEARS 
WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW. é 


Beethoven Piano and Organ Co. ¢ 


Box 1097 WASHINGTON, N. J. 


ery- 
Bank 
We occupy 
whe wane 
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DIEBOLD SAFE 2 LOCK C0. : 

79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 

Works and Home Office, Canton, Ohio. 

H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’l Agent. 

FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 


VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


seeereoe 


Largest Safe Works in the 


World. “ 9 
House Safes from $40 Up. PD. na nery dl 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 
, H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 79 Duane St., New York. 
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THE IDEAL Al ALBUM FOR ep dee 





Automatic, Expanding fast- 
. icone tener, front and back— jo 
fine photo card leaves, 
holding 60 views, 4x5 or 
31-2x31-2. Extra leaves 
18c. doz. Album will ex- 

pand to hold 200 views. 

J 

Barler M’fg Co. 

104 Lake St., Chicago, Ul. 
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THIS TELLS YOU HOW 


YOU CAN GET AN UP-TO-DATE 
BICYCLE WITHOUT MONEY... 
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**SUCCESS”’ 
\ Ladies’ Model 





\ Genatlemen’s Model 
\ 1898 





1,000 BICYCLES ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


eecoe Never Sold for Less Than $100.00 ceecece 
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SUCCESS has arranged with a leading 


Our Marvelous manufacturer for One Thousand high- 


vrade wheels to be known as 


Ir 1S made from the very best ma- 


terial throughout, only first-class Description of the 


mechanics are employed, and the 


‘«Success,” and if the reader of this announcement will finish issuch ascan 66 9? ‘ 
Offer... ct quickly he may be among the thousand riders of be found only in the uccesSSs 1898 Bic cle 
this, one of the finest and most carefully built bicycles in highest-grade 

the w ‘ 1 few months, will gladly testify to its merits. ‘*Suc- wheels. Frame is 24 inches deep, true diamond (ladies’ is 22 inches, curved 
cess’’ | ide by one of the largest, oldest, best known and most shape with two center braces), 1 1-8 inch highest grade imported German seam- 
relia \merica. Other bicycles of the same make are sold every- less tubing. Fork Crown drop forged, highly polished and tinished, and nickle- 
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whert r name plate at $100.00. Never less. The name of plated. Handle Bars, very latest and best. Wheels, highest grade, 28 inch. 
the sehold word among bicycle riders. We are pledged not to : Spokes, highest grade, 14, 16 gauge. Hubs, latest large tubular, turned from bar 
use t eplate of the makers in disposing of the 1,000 we have steel. Rims, highest grade, non-warpable wood. Tire, special guaranteed 
pur Free Distribution to our workers. This unprecedentedly high-grade, single-tube pneumatic. Cranks, highest grade forging. 6 1-2 inch 
large d with prompt cash settlement, enables us to make this throw, highly nickle-plated. Pedals, handsomest and best. Bearings, highest 
wonce ffer grade tool steel, highly finished. Sprockets. finest forgings, heavily nickle- 
W ned to increase the circulation of SUCCESS to the 100.000 plated, both detachable. Saddle, strictly high grade, padded. Full ball-bear- 
mark t rst, 1898, and at a large financial sacrifice, we will send to ing, with ball retainers throughout. Finished in the highest possible enamel, 
each ers or agents who send Forty New Subscriptions at $1.00 and shipped complete with tool-bag. pump, wrench, oiler and repair kit. 
each st, 1898, and August 1st, 1898, this superb wheel. ‘* Suc- We issue a written, binding, one-year guar- 
cess’’ Bicycle is free Costs you Nothing. Write us * pai intend to work OUR GUARANTEE: antee, during which time if te piece pit art 
for a **Success’”’ vcle Do not delay even one day. gives out by reason of defect in workmanship or material, we will replace it a 
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W > REPEAT OUR GREAT OFFER and by it we will STAND.... 
We are Determined to increase the circulation of SUCCESS to the 


One Hundred Thousand Mark 
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Bet ' ist rst, 1898, and at a Jarge financial sacrifice, we will send to each of its subscribers or agents who send forty @ 
(40) scriptions at $1.00 each between June 1st, 1898, and August rst, 1898, a Gentlemen or Ladies’ © 
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of ‘“Success”’ Bicycle. 





Sie! 


We will send free full particulars, and tell 





K a Remem 


< 

~ you how you may have the use of your 2) 

C ut wheel while earning it. Anyone working a few hours a day ie) 
| RS : i an 

‘ Hy can secure one hundred subscribers a month easily. 3) 
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SUCCESS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


Edited by 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick: One dollar per year, pay 
able in advance: single copies. ten cents 

ENGLISH SUPSCRIPTION PRICE: Six shillings per 
year: singie copies, sixpence; post tree 


GERMAN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: Six marks per 
year ; single copies, 50 pfennige. 
FRENCH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: francs per 


year ; single copies, 60 centimes. 


New subscriptions may begin with any number 





KEMITTANCES should always be made 
safest method available to the sender Po 
office and Express Money Orders are sate 
may be sent at our ris 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Give both your old and 
new address when you wish it changed 
Tur NAME of your State, County, and Post-oftice 
should accompany your name when writing 
otherwise We cannot find your name on our books 
\ll correspon lence should . id ssed THI 
SUCCESs COMPAN), Cooper Union, New 
York City. 
Copyright, 1598, by THE St ESS COMPANY. 
Entered at the Post-oftice as second-class matter 


Cuba’s Martyr-Doct 
H Brave Spirit that Triumphed Over 
Bondage, and Rose Superior to a 
Cruel Death 
WALTER WELLESLEY 
UAN PLACIDO, of a full- 


blooded negro fatheranda mulatto 
mother, was 


son 


born, a slave, on the 















“ Cuban plantation of Don Tert 
de Castro. A kind mistress, who 
t him to read, died when he was 
t vears old, and he fell into the 
] others far less compassionate 
turned upon my tormentors,” said 
he, speaking ot the time when, at 
t iteen, he saw his mother struck with 
a heavy whip ‘I felt the blow in my 
art. To utter aloud cry, and froma 
downcast boy, with the timidity of one 
weak as alamb, to become all at once 
like a raging lion, was the thing of a 
noment. But I was subdued, and, the 


next morning, together wit! Vv mother, 


a tenderly nurtured and delicate woman, 
was brutally scourged. 
Then, for twenty vears, he suffered all 


he vicissitudes of slavery 
nakedness, stripes, were his But 
bravely he bore up against that slow, 
dreadful process wh 
age man toa mere human animal, 
in God merchandise, 

vearned and struggled for higher thin 





and 


ich reduces the aver- 





the 





ot to 





He wrote several poems of such vigor 
spirit, and natural grace that they at- 
tracted the attention of some literary 
gentlemen of Havana, who purchased 
his freedom. He then maintained him 
self by house-painting, and such other 
employments as his talents could com- 
mand, devoting all his leisure to study 


and to poetry. The majestic commence- 
ment of his patriotic threnody on ‘*Cnba”’ 
IS very apropos to the present situation 


Cuba! 


u of what avail that thou art fair 
Pearl of the seas!—the pride of the An 
tilles! 


If thy poor sons have still to see thee share 
he pangs of bondage, and its thousand 


ills ? 
Of what avail the verdure of thy hills? 
‘he purple bloom thy coffee-plain dis- 
plays? 
The cane’s luxuriant growth, whose culture 
fills 
More graves than famine, or the sword 


finds ways 
To glut with victims, calmly as it slays? 
Of what avail that thy clear streams abound 
With precious ore, if wealth there's none 
to buy 
Thy children's rights, and not one grain is 
found 
For Learning's shrine, or for the altar nigh 
Of poor, forsaken, downcast Liberty? 
_Of what avail the riches of thy port, 
Forests of masts, and ships from every sea, 
If trade alone is free, and man, the sport 
And spoil of trade, bears wrongs of every 
sort? 


Cuba! O, Cuba!—when men call thee fair, 
And rich, and beautiful, the Queen of 


' Isk Ss, 
Star of the West, and Ocean's gem most 
rare, 
O, say to those who mock thee with such 
m wiles: 
lake off these flowers, and view the lifeless 
Spoils 





SUCCESS 


Which wait the worm; 
beneath 


behold their hues 


The pale, cold cheek; and seek for living | 
smiles 

Where Beauty lies not in the arms of 
Death, 


And Bondage taint 
breath! 


Nearly years have passed 
since, maddened by the misery he wit- 
nessed everywhere about him, he at- 
tempted to lead the Creole population of 
Cuba to independence The struggle 


S not with its poison 


threescore 


was sharp, but vain, and = famine 
and fever and treachery vanquished 
the brave band which had defied the 


victorious Spanish army. Betrayed, 
Placido was arrested, tried, convicted, 
and led to the ‘Chapel of the Doomed,’ 
draped in black and dimly lighted, 
where, for twenty-four hours, he was 
forced to sit beside his coffin, priests in 
long, robes standing round him, 
chanting in sepulchral vy 
for the dead. Then, summoned 
cution, he came forth and 
mayed; and, holding a crucifix 
hand, he recited, in 

the following 


had composed 


black 
olces the service 
to 
undis 
in his 
a tirm, clear voice, 
prayer in verse, which he 
while the were 
chanting in the ** chapel” :— 


exe- 
calm 


priests 


God of unbounded love and power eternal! 





lo Thee | turn in darkness and despair; 
Stretch forth Thine arm, and from the brow 
licrna 
Of calumny the veil of falsehood tear! 
And trom the forehead of my honest fame 
Pluck the world’s brand of intamy and 
shame! : 
O, King of Kings!—my father’s God!—who 
Ol ly 
Art strong to save, by whom is all con- 
trollee 
Who giv’st the sea its waves, the dark and 
lonely 
Abyss of heave Ss lip t North its 
cold 
rhe air its currents, the warm sun its 
yeams 
Life to the flowers, at motion to the 
streams 
All things obey Thee; dying or reviving 
As Thou commandest; all, apart from 
Thee, | 
From Thee alone their life and power de 
riving, 
Sink and are lost in vast eternity! 
Yet doth the void obey Thee; since from 
nought 
This marvelous being by Thy hand was 
wrought 
O, merciful God:—I cannot shun Thy pres 
ence 
For through its veil of flesh, Thy piercing 
eve 
Looketh upon my spirit’s unsoiled essence, 
As through the pure transparence of the 
sky; 


Let not the oppressor clap his bloody hands, 
As o'er my prostrate innocence he stands. 


But if Thee 

hat I should perish as the guilty dies, 
Phat a cold mangle d « orpse, my foes should 

sec 

With hateful malice and exulting eves, 
Speak Thou the word, and bid them shed 
my blood; 
in me, Thy 


alas, it seemeth good to 








Fully will be done, O God! 


Just as the soldiers were about to fire, 
it is said, he rose and gazed for an in- 
stant around and above, on the beautiful 
Capital and its sail-tlecked bay, on the 
dense crowds around, on the blue moun- 
tains in the distance, and on the sky 
above, glorious in the summer sunshine. 

‘Adios, mundo!” (Farewell, world!) 
he said, calmly. <A sharp report fol- 
lowed, and five balls pierced his body. 
‘Will no one pity me?” he asked, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart; ‘here, fire 
here!"’ Two balls entered his 
and he fell dead, July, 1844. Thus per- 
ished a peer of Petion, of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, or of King Philip, as a 
brave man,—of Rolla, Osceola, or Black 
Hawk as a patriotic orator,—of Byron, 
Charles Wesley, or Joaquin Miller as an 
impassioned poet, lacking only their 
education to give his verses a polish 
rivaling theirs. <A brief tropic genera- 
tion later, his countrymen made another 
desperate, but vain, struggle for free- 
dom; and yet again, to-day, his native 
Cuba is engaged in what seems like a 
final death-grapple for supremacy be- 
tween the Creole population and the 


heart, | 


we? 
wn 


CONSUMPTION 
PREVENTED 


The Doctor Slocum System at Last 
Presents to Mankind a Perfect 
and Positive Cure for This 
Foe of Health. 


CONQUERING THE CURSE OF CENTURIES 


By Special Arrangement, Three Free Bottles of the 
Doctor Slocum System to All Readers 
of SUCCESS. 















Remember the 
main point about the Doc- 


tor Slocum System is that 

ithas proven by the most 

lithicult tests to which it 

ou subjected to be 

eyond a possible shadow 

ot a oubt the absolute 

preventative and cure of " 

nsumption itarrh, is 

onchitis, asthma, and all \, 


other throat and lung dis- 


eases. 











SPECIAL NOTE.—The Slocum System is medicine reduced to an exact science 


by the world’s most famous physician. All readers of SUCCESS anxious regard 
ing the health of themselves, children, relatives or friends, may have three free 


Spanish rulers who have tyrannized over | bottles as represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, 


them for four centuries. 
irrepressible conflict, 


It is truly an 


**For Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


testimonials, &c., by sending full address to Dr. J. A. Slocum, The Slocum Building, 
| 98 Pine Street, New York City. This is a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and 
is made to introduce the merits of The New Svstem of Treatment, and should be 
accepted atonce. When writing the Doctor please mention SUCCESS, 
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Order Quick 


Every Man and Woman Who Reads this Should Order To-day 


eZolumbia’s War tor Cubae 





Containing the Thrilling, Romantic and Entrancing Story of the Early Struggles of the Patriots and of all the 
Important Events that finally Culminated in the GREAT WAR NOW BEING WAGED. 

It tells all about CUBA, the LOVELY PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, 
; and with any Quantity of Beautiful PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS, fully illus- 
trates Havana, Matanzas, Morro Castle, and Scenes from DAILY LIFE on 
this Garden Spot of the World, including full Particulars of the quaint LOVE, 
« COURTSHIP and MATRIMONIAL CUSTOMS still in vogue there. 
This Superbly Illustrated Volume, Embellished by nearly 200 NEW 
| and Graphic Pictures, Furnishes what every American should know about 


© Columbia’s Soldier and Sailor Boys = 


| —the Blue and the Gray now Happily United—her MAGNIFICENT WAR- 
SHIPS—her MILITARY AND NAVAL HEROES—her COAST DE- 
| FENCES—the Enormous Army she can Muster—CHICKAMAUGA, the 
National Military Park, and many 
weed er matters of Vital Importance. 
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All Charges Prepaid. 
: Same Price to Rich and Poor. 












The Chapter on SPAIN AND HER COLONIES, with Numerous 
Exceptionally Interesting views of Spanish Cities, and Scenes from the 


Canary Islands, the Philippines and Porto Rico, Pictures of Spanish Gen- 
erals and Statesmen, Gigantic Men-of-War, Torpedo Boats, Monitors, etc., 
Constitutes an unusual Wealth of Superbly Pictorialized Information. 


44’ Has Just Been Written. It 
Columbia's War for Cuba wr: coryighed May 6, 1898, 
Cl], TTT an anditiad wun, * 
is New and Fresh—Right up to Date—and so Full of All that is Entrancing 

Charming—Captivating and Instructive that while it Reads Like a Romance 
it Furnishes All that is Needful to Intelligently Post the Reader on Every 
Phase of the Most Momentous Question of the Day. 


a Special Offer to the Readers of “SUCCESS” gpg 


The Price of “COLUMBIA’S WAR FOR CUBA” is One Dollar. Same price to rich and poor—it is sent Post- 
age bl oar To every Reader of this Journal who sends ONE DOLLAR for “ COLUMBIA’S WAR FOR CUBA” 
before the FIVE THOUSAND Copies now Ready are Sold, we will send in Addition and also FREE OF CHARGE, a 
Large Be — COLORED Folding MAP of FREE CUBA. We do this to Introduce the Book QUICKLY. We 
know we have a Good Thing, and that it is only Necessary to Sell a Copy in a Neighborhood to Induce Dozens of 
Additional Sales. In many cases we are sure One Copy will Sell a Hundred Others. 


4’ Contains 256 Extra Large Pages in Clear, Large Type, Profusely Illus- 
Columbia $ War for Cuba trated with nearly 200 Pictures, Printed on Extra Finish Paper of Ex- 
cellent Quality, is Richly Bound in Cloth with Illuminated Cover, and 

measures when open 9 J-2x13 Inches. Send your Dollar to-day for the Book, and thus make sure of one of the Large 


Fol din g Maps of Cuba, printed in Beautiful Colors.  Bepe7razae’. ‘snd should he nddremed tao omey OF 


P. B. BROMFIELD & CO., 96 Bible House, New York. 
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GETTING READY TO GIVE A WARM RECEPTION 
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